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TOPICAL REOITATION.—No. III. 


Every method of teaching claims its peculiar advantages; one professes 
excellence in one direction, another in another direction; one is beautiful 
in theory, but useless in practice; another is practicable, but secures no 
good results. But those methods that have been tried for years, and found 
to be successful, by men of experience and high rank as scholars,would be 
pronounced good and practical. Topical Recitation has received, and is 
receiving, the approbation of the leading educators of this country and of 
Enrope. It claims no recent origin in principle, for it formed the basis of 
the method of Socrates more than two thousand years ago. By conversa- 
tion he led his pupils to express their thoughts in their own language, 
claiming that they had no clear ideas, unless they could express them in 
words; he taught them to think and to reason for themselves, and justly 
does the world look back upon him as the founder of intellectual science, 
from whose school sprang Plato, a giant in metaphysics, and Euclid, the 
father of geometry, and a long line of Grecian philosophers. Socrates 
strove to draw out the latent powers of the minds of his pupils, and not so 
much to pour in his own knowledge, and that is the one great principle 
of Topical Recitation, Pestalozzi, in more recent times, recognized the 
same principle when he characterized the common method of teaching, in 
his time, as an “empty and vain mode of mere verbal instruction,” and 
affirmed that “ the basis of education is not to be constructed, but to be 
sought; it exists in the nature of the man.” 

The essential elements of education are given to all by nature, and the 
great object of instruction and teaching is to rouse them up and draw 
them out. Topical Recitation may be called the drawing out process, and 
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and the question and answer method, the pouring in process; the one ex" 
cites to active native power within, the other uses power from without; 
the one quickens investigation, the other clegs it; the one suppties its own 
wants, the other looks abroad for aid; the one makes men of boys, the 
other makes boys of men. To conduct recitations upon the topical plan, 
secures many advantages over the common method, some of the more ob- 
vious of which may be mentioned. 

1. Scholars will more thoroughly understand what they study. This is 
evident from the fact that they are obiiged to apply themselves more close- 
ly in the preparation of lessons for recitation. ‘They must completely 
master the sabject of the lesson, else they can not, standing, give the sub- 
stance of it in their own language without questions, Nor is it enough, 
if, having good memories, they recite, verbatum, the words of the book, 
unless they thoroughly understand it; and the watchful teacher can readi- 
ly tell whether the scholar understands what he recites, from his manner. 
To recite perfectly, by tupic, the scholar must have made the subject mat- 
ter so much a part of himself, that the ideas naturally flow forth in his own 
language, he thinks in his own language, nd speaks in his ownlanguage, and 
not necessarily in that of the text-book. Lessons prepared to be recited in this 
way require much close study, and this is itself an important reason why the 
method is a good one, for, with few rare exceptions, there is but little danger 
of scholars studying too much. For every one that studies too much for 
health, there are probably ninety-nine who do not apply themselves as 
they ought. There is more danger that the scholars of our schools will ac- 
quire habits of laziness, carelessness, and indifference, than that they will 
hurt themselves with hard study. The truth is not one half of the scholars 
of our schools know how to study; they too frequently sit with book in 
hand, bent over, dreaming and dozing over a lesson in which they have 
no interest other than to learn the shortest possible answers to a few set 
questions. . Such scholars, I have sometimes thought, are more apt to fail 
in health, while at school, than those who discover something interesting 
in their studies, and are active and ambitious to excel as scholars. 

It is a fact, pretty well established, that but few persons have injured 
themselves by mental application and labor. It is true that many have 
lost their health while engaged in study, but the cause was not that their 
minds were over-taxed, but that their bodies were not properly cared for. 
It can be shown, very clearly, that if the physical part is kept in good con- 
dition, by proper exercise, diet, and rest, the mental part will endure al- 
most any amount of labor. The student that does nothing but eat and 
sleep, and pour over books, must expect to lose his health. He should re. 
member that every hour spent is physical exercise, within a reasonable 
amount, really helps him to get lessons so much the sooner. Says Mon- 
taigne, “Even our recreations and our exercises, running, wrestling, music 
dancing, riding, fencing, and the chase—all will unite to assist usin ow 
studies.” 
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If then, proper care be taken of the physical, we may spare ourselves 
the fear, that the mental will be over-worked; and if scholars apply them- 
selves so as to recite topically, their minds will become completely imbued 
with the subject-matter of the lesson; and not only so, they will gain a 
habit of inquiry that will lead them beyond the limits of the text-book 
into fields of independent investigation. They will no longer rest in satis- 
fied composure on book authority, but the clearness of their own knowl- 
edge will lead them to trust more to their own judgment; from children 
they will become men. 

2. Scholars will retain longer what they study. This is a natural in- 
ference from the preceding advantage, for it is generally true that a man 
retains longest what has cost him the most to acquire. Besides, in pre 
paring a topical lesson it is not the language particularly, but the ideas 
that occupy the pupils attention; he is treasuring up thoughts, and more 
especially, the power to use and develop thoughts, something that is far 
more lasting than words or symbols. 

To be able to talk about any subject intelligently, one needs to under- 
stand it thoroughly, and that requires attention with the view of future 
use. In intellectual economy as well as in political, real gain depends 
upon exertion and care. It is an old maxim, and rich in meaning that, 


“The cheapest goods are quickest torn, 
The highest priced are longest worn.” 


This is true in the traffic of ideas; indeed, the very effort made to secure 
mental possessions, increases the capability of enjoying and using them. 
That pupils are required to talk about what they study, is a strong evi- 
dence that they will retain it longer; for who does not remember more 
distinctly wnat he repeated after reading, than what he did not repeat. 
The stories that we read in childhood and rehearsed to our friends, linger 
still in memory, while much that we never repeated, has vanished entire- 
ly. The concentration of the attention upon the idea to be expressed 
seems to give it an impress not easily erased. To converse about any mat- 
ter that has been studied, is like clinching the nail; it fixes it in the mind, 
To study lessons is to collect emeralds, to recite them topically, is to pol- 
ish them; and it may be said, with much truth, that ‘a lesson not recited 
is but half learned.” 

Topical Recitation secures, at all times, a lively interest on the part of 
the class and teacher, in the subject studied, thereby riveting it more firm- 
ly in memory. The quickness and readiness with which each scholar 
must recite, the promptness with which criticisms are made by the class, 
or by especial critics, cannot fail to keep up a degree of life and animation 
in the class, that will fasten the subjects discussed in the mind more firm- 
ly than the usual Cull method of brief questions and briefer answers. It 
is in this particular of awakening and sustaining a cheerful ambition, that 
Topical Recitation excels more than in any other. The greatest bane of 
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the school-room is sluggishness, dullness, especially if it be accompanied 
with moroseness, and the various exercises of school should aim to coun- 
teract it. How frequently we hear the exclamation, ‘The school is so 
dull, so stupid! I wish I had something to rouse it up!” In such cases 
the fault is not wholly in the scholars. Topical Recitation would, in a 
great measure, remove that difficulty, if properly tried. 

8. Scholars will acquire ease and facility in expressing their thoughts, 
It is taken for granted that this should be of especial importance in every 
school, inasmuch as it is a leading object of education; indeed, to tell 
what we know, to express our thovghts exactly, in appropriate language, 
is, perhaps, the first great object of an education. The world estimates 
literary men according to the knowledge they show forth. A man may 
have collected a vast amount of information, but if he is not able to ex- 
hibit it to his fellows, they are none the wiser for what he knows, and con- 
sequently he must be content with a low rank among men of learning. 
But I think the importance of early cultivating the power of expression, 
will be admitted by all without discussion, or the citation of learned au- 
thority, which might easily be done. Every teacher must judge for him- 
self whether his mode of teaching tends to cultivate the power and use 
of language in his pupils; if it does not, his mode is very faulty. All 
those who, during their childhood, studied and recited words in answer to 
set questions,who, perhaps, were never allowed to use their own language, 
know, full well, how little is to be gained from the absurd process. That 
method assumes that the great object ot teaching is to crowd the pupils’ 
minds with the words of the text-books, losing sight of the fact that it is 
ideas, and their proper expression in the scholar’s own language, that con- 
stitutes the true end of instruction. 

The proper place to train children in the use of the English language, is 
the school-room, and this training may be carried on in every exercise 
and recitation. Grammar and the right use of language, may be practi- 
cally applied with great profit, in every recitation, and when made a mat- 
ter of practical every-day use, it will cease to be “so dry,” as it is often 
called, simply because the pupils understand it, and begin to see its im- 
portance in a good education. ‘“ Practice makes perfect,” it is said, but it 
needs to be well-guided practice in language, and early commenced. It is 
true, if children should never hear any but correct language, they would, 
without special instruction, use it correctly from habit, but they would 
not know why it is correct—the school-room should show that. 


Topical Recitation requires scholars to express the subject-matter of the 
text-book in their own language, which is subject to criticism at once. 
Here, then, is constant practice in the use of proper language, which 
practice has one of the best effects upon the pupil, for in a very short 
time he will cease to think of the words of the book, and will set forth the 
contents with ease in his own language; he gains the habit of studying 
thoughts, and considering what is important for his own use; and this 
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habit will serve him wellin after years. Bees collect honey from flowers, 
but when collected, it is no longer the honey of flowers; in like manner 
students should collect knowledge from books, and make it a part of them- 
selves, treasured up in their very being, and transferable in their own 
language. To do this requires application and reflection, just such as Topi- 
cal Recitation affords. 

To study and recite according to the question-and-answer method, does 
not cultivate mental activity, nor the power of expressing thoughts in 
language, so effectively as to study and recite by topic. Scholars will 
seem, for the time being, to be making great progress, but it is very like 
catching water in a sieve—nothing remains; they may turn over the leaves 
faster, but that is by no means a sure sign of rapid advancement. ‘Slow 
and sure,” though trite and old, is an excellent proverb. 

Accuracy of expression leads to accuracy of thought; the clearer the 
language the clearer will be the idea; and in this we have another reason 
for making the use of language in recitation a matter of constant care to 
the teacher as well as the scholars, for it is evident the more they try to 
express thoughts clearly, the more they will gain clearness of ideas as well 
as facility in the use of language. 

In pure mathematics the principles are exact, and hence the rules de- 
duced must be expressed as clearly and briefly as possible, and if the 
scholar understands the subject exactly, he will find no difficulty ia using 
the language of the rule in the text-book, or that which is equally good. 
Anéd in no case should a scholar be allowed to stammer and stumble 
through his recitation; he is not supposed to try to recite unless he has 
something to say, and that he must say at once, without wool-gathering, a 
principle that every public speaker should follow. 

Fonp pu Lao. E. ©. J. 





THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 





BY REV. THOS, HILL, WALTHAM, MASS. 





(Continued from the May Number.) 


Tue relative order in which these studies should be pursved will, how- 
ever, be made more manifest on reference to the order of development of 
the child’s powers. Number, though an early abstraction from pheno- 
mena in space, is a much higher and more difficult conception than con- 
ceptions of form. The child recognizes the shape of individual things long 
before he can count them, and geometry should, therefore, precede arith- 
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metic in his education. But time is much more difficult of comprehension 
than space—it requires a riper effort of the mind to conceive of pure time 
without events, than of pure space without bodies. The latter remains, 
so to speak,visible to the mental eye; the former does not, even in imagin- 
tion, address any of the senses. Geometry is, therefore, the first study in 
an intellectual course of education; generating and leading to arithmetic, 
and through that to algebra; preparing the way also for Physics, and thus 
for History, Metaphysics, and Theology. We must begin intellectual edu- 
cation with geometry, leading the child through other studies as rapidly 
and in such order as the amount of his geometrical knowledge justifies and 
demands. Some knowledge of geometry is gained by an infant within e 
week of its birth ; and when it first comes to school it has usually gain- 
ed, at first hand, from nature, a sufficient knowledge of the laws of space 
to serve as a basis for a good deal of other information picked up here 
and there. 

If now, we consider the order of sub-division in physical study, we 
shall find here, also, three principal departments of science; mechanical, 
chemical, and vital. The laws of color, sound, odor, and flavor, may ap- 
pear, at first sight, irreducible to either of these three divisions; but a 
closer examination of the question will show us that this arises simply from 
an intermingling of pyschologicel relations with the physical phenomena. 
The three divisions of Physics naturally follow each other as we have named 
them. Some knowledge of mechanics, that is,of the Jaws of force and motion, 
is necessary to any knowledge of chemistry and some knowledge of chem- 
istry and of mechanics is necessary for any thorough understanding of plants 
and animals, But it is evident that all knowledge of Natural History must be- 
gin with observation; and that one of the uses of the previous knowledge of 
Mathematics is to teach the child to observe with accuracy. The senses 
through which we observe material phenomena are, of all the human powers, 
the earliest to be developed, and should, therefore, be the first to receive a 
deliberate cultivation. Now the mechanical relations of bodies, including 
color and sound, are those most obvious to sense; the chemical are more 
difficult of discovery, and the effect of vital powers can scarce be perceived 
without an interpretation from our own consciousness, Thus it is mani- 
fest that the order of arrangement in these three departments of Physics is 
conformed to the order of development of the human powers; and we 
may acd that, in every sub-division of these smaller departments of sci- 
ence, the same principles of classification will give us both a theoretical 
and practical guide to the natural and most effective mode of teaching 
them ; we must give first that which is most dependent upon direct per- 
ception, and, afterward, that which is most dependent upon an analysis of 
consciousness ; give first that which demands the conception of time or of 
force. 

In attempting to sub-divide the great department of History, we shall 
find difficulties arising from the complexity of the objects of human 
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thought and action, and from the multiplicity of modes in which men have 
expressed their thoughts and emotions. But we are inclined to make our 
primary division fourfold. In the first division we should place Agricul- 
ture, Trade, and Manufactures; in the second the Fine Arts; in the third 
Language and the history of thought; in the fourth Education, Politics, 
and Political Economy. That is, the first division should embrace the his- 
tory of men’s operations on material things to produce a tangible product; 
the second should treat of men’s use of forms, colors, and tones, in the ex- 
pression of thought; the third, of the expression of thought through 
words; the fourth, of men’s action on each other. 

In Psychology we might, peshaps, divide man into intellect, heart, and 
will, giving rise to intellectual, esthetic, or moral and religious philoso- 
phy. 

In Theology we should be obliged to feel cautiously our way by the light 
of Scripture. A natural division might be to consider the Divine Being as 
being first the Creator of the world, secondly, the Father of all spiritual 
being. The first would lead us to what is called, generally, Natural Reli- 
gion, the second to themes more peculiar to Revealed Religion; the first 
would treat of the relation of the physical world to its Maker, the second 
of our own relation to Him. 

Thus, out of the five great branches of learning, Mathesis, Physics, His- 
tory, Metaphysics, and Theology, we have made, as a first essay toward a 
sub-division, fifteen classes, to-wit: Geometry, Arithmetic, Algebra ; 
Mechanics, Chemistry, Biology; Trade, Art, Language, Law; Intellectual 
Philosophy, &sthetics, Ethics; Natural Theology, Religion. We believe 
that all sound education gives, with or without the consciousness of the 
pupil and the teacher, instruction in all of these fifteen studies ; and that 
there is no period of a child’s life in which he ought not to be receiving 
direct instruction in at least some of the classes of study belonging to each 
of the five great branches. This instruction should be adapted to the 
child’s age, consisting, at first, principally of those studies which come 
first upon our list, and of those which are named first under each branch ; 
and giving only prophetic hints and foretastes of the higher parts of the 
course. 

A true system of intellectual education would take the child at the age 
of five years and give it daily instruction in the simplest facts of geometry 
and arithmetic. Geometry should be taught at first without reasoning, 
simply as a matter of perception, either by diagrams, or, still better, by 
tangrams, bricks, geometrical solids, and simple models for generating 
curves and curved surfaces, The latter would belong to a period five or 
seven years later in the child’s life,when the imagination is to be exercised 
as well as perception. Arithmetic should also be first taught by actual 
concrete numbers; nothing being better than a handful of beans. With 
these the properties of prime and composite numbers, the commutative 
principle of the factors in multiplication, and similar arithmetical truths, 
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may be shown to very young scholars; and the laws of derivation or dif- 
ferentiation ilustrated to older pupils. If there is any soundness in the 
views which we have given of the hierarchy of science, and of the develop- 
ment of the human powers, such works as Warren Colburn’s inimitable 
First Lessons must not be the first lessons, but must be reserved to the 
age of twelve or thirteen years. 

In the department of Physics the child of five years should be trained in 
habits of observation. Every school for young children should have a 
cabinet of all the minerals common to the neighborhood of the school- 
house, and of all the most common plants, insects, and other animals—or, 
at least, good, well-colored drawings of them—and the teacher should take 
frequent walks with the children, requiring them to look for natural ob- 
jects, and name them according to the lists accompanying the cabinet, un- 
til the child can name, at sight, several hundred of the plants and insects 
of his native town. The attention of the pupil should be directed not only 
to the form, but to the color, odor, sounds, tastes, roughness, or smooth- 
ness, of the various objects. The simple mechanical powers should be il- 
lustrated by simple ‘apparatus. Attention should also be directed to the 
most obvious chemical phenomena, such as the oxidation of metals, the 
burning of coal, etc. By the age of seven or eight years, geography must 
be taught; at first wholly from the globe, afterward from maps and books. 
It is also important to give the child early ideas of the true nature of the 
sun, moon, planets, and stars; their size, motions, and relative distances. 
These Natural Sciences, which are usually reserved for the high school, 
are, in fact, especially adapted, in their rudiments, for the primary school; 
and if the main facts were set clearly before the child’s mind, at the age 
of from eight to twelve years, they would be much better fitted to study 
them logically at the age of sixteen or eighteen. 

In the department of History there will be no call for special instruc- 
tion until the age of seven or eight years. The scholar may then be taught 
to observe, in the fields and shops of the neighborhood, the modes of cul- 
tivation, the machinery and manufactures, the articles of commerce, and 
the modes of packing and transporting them. He must be encouraged 
also to draw and to sing; the drawing being at first the simplest copying 
of the outlines of leaves, flowers, etc., and the singing being at first simply 
by rote. Language he will have learned orally from his earliest years— 
but at the age of five or six he must be taught to analyze words into their 
phonetic elements, and a few weeks or months atterward be taught letters 
as the representatives of these phonetic elements. Spelling, in the ordin- 
ary sense, must be strictly avoided for some years, as it has a mischievous 
effect on the child’s whole nature, slight and usually unncticed, but real 
and mischievous as far as it goes. In order to insure good habits of read- 
ing let a phonetic alphabet (books in the Cincinnati alphabet are most ac- 
cessible) be used for at least two years, and let there be a daily drill in 
phonetic analysis and synthesis of words for four or five years. As for 
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Law, its rudiments will be incidentally taught, sufficiently for so early an 
age, by the discipliae of the school-house, by accidental references to polit- 
ical questions, and by the rules of honor in the games and sports of the 
playground. 

In the fourth great branch of study, the teaching will, at this early age, 
be also incidental. The child will learn something of its intellectual pow- 
ers, its tastes, and its obligations, from its attempts at study, at drawing 
and singing, and at keeping the rules of school. And in the fifth great 
branch of Theology the child of tender age must have his reverence for the 
Divine Being deepened, and his conceptions of His attributes enlightened, 
by being taugnt to look upon crystals, plants, and animals, as the work- 
manship of His Wisdom—the pleasures of home and of the school-room as 
the gifts of His love—the actions of even children as pleasing or displeas- 
ing to Him in His holy oversight of men.—American Journal of Educa- 


tion. 
(Zo be Continued.) 





FAILURES. 


Why do the well-meant efforts of many good teachers terminate in fail- 
ures? Why do so many schools, after a season of prosperity, “ go down?” 
And why doso few teachers and friends of schools ever concern themselves 
with anything but what pertains directly to their own emolument? These 
are rational and pertinent inquiries, and they may well claim the attention 
of every friend of education. Some will assert that failures are the result 
of employing incompetent teachers. They appear to think that every 
thing depends on the teacher, and that with any assemblage of youth a 
professed teacher can keep a school without any reference to circumstances 
or the quality of his charge. There is often too much expected from 
teachers, and too great burdens imposed upon them. It is, then, unjust 
and unfair to blame them tor sinking under their burdens. A parallel 
may be found in medical practice. In consequence of the boasted profici- 
ency of some practitioners, every malady to which flesh is liable is expect- 
ed to be healed, and sadly are we sometimes disappointed because doctors 
can not save life. Medical practice is held in high estimation. If teach- 
ing were as highly esteemed, failures would be viewed differently, and 
remedies would be eagerly sought. After making a reasonable allowance 
for public indifference, I am bold to declare, that the proportion of failures 
in teaching is not greater than in medical practice. 

We hear and read much about the proper qualification of teachers; but 
we need to consider something else. True teachers are always williag to 
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be lampooned about the misfortunes of their profession. When they are 
culpable they are willing to bare their backs and take the deserved casti- 
gation. But they are careful that some of the blows fall where they are 
justly due. Having in my practice made some signal failures, and having 
in some instances had triumphant success, I can speak from experience. 
And my experience has set me to thinking. I have found that outside 
circumstances greatly influence the character of a school. Things that 
seem mere trifles, and over which a teacher has little or no control, often 
break down his sovereignty, and render his school a complete anarchy. 
There are trifles of a different character that aid him wonderfully. And 
those who have been aided thereby frequently boast loudly of their success 
and of their abilities; while those who have failed in consequence of ob- 
stacles that they could not control or obviate, are branded with insuffici- 
ency for the work of teaching. Their reputation is blasted, and they have 
no redress. The ungenerous public does not know how to make allowance 
for the disadvantageous circumstances under which teachers labor. The 
public needs to be informed as well as teachers. When the patrons of a 
school are jealous of despotism in its discipline, when they do not appreci- 
ate the work of education, and sympathize with the teacher in his trials, 
and when his efforts are not seconded by the proper persons, his opera- 
tions will be paralyzed, and his school will be a failure. There is less dan- 
ger of the work of education being overdone by teachers, patrons, officers, 
and pupils thoroughly performing their parts, than there is of failure 
when the entire work is entrusted to the teacher, and he gets no sympathy 
outside of his domain, When he is obliged to resort to extreme measures, 
he needs the direct sanction of the School Board, and if he do not get it, 
his measures will be abortive. 

At the commencement of some of my schools, I invited the school offi- 
cers and the patrons to attend and witness my beginning; than after my 
introductory address, I asked them to follow with some remarks; and I 
requested them afterward, from time to time to visit the school. When 
this request was heeded, my schools succeeded well. My most unfortu- 
nate schools have been where this request was unheeded. Outside indif- 
ference and impertinent interference are the greatest obstacles to the suc- 
cess of schools. 


Those who calculate on success must profit by their experience, and 
that of others, They must avail themselves of every thing that will ren- 
der any help. A true teacher is never satisfied without some good results 
from his labors. A wise physician makes a post mortem examination of 
his dead patient, and thus learns why his remedial agents were inefficient, 
and how the disease operated; and so may a wise teacher do with a dead 
school. When a school ends in a failure, it will often afford interesting 
matter for the friends of education to consider. A teacher should never 
leave a school without being wiser than when he entered it. It is easier 
to talk or write about the failures of educational projects than to apply 
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practical remedies. But here we may do well to remind the public that 
“prevention is better than cure.” And whatever will set those most con- 
cerned to thinking, will be the best antidote for failures in schools. 

G..D, HE: 





ASTHETIO EDUCATION,.—II. 


ITS PRAOTIOABILITY. 


How shall the love of the beautiful be cultivated? How shall the en- 
nobling influence of art be brought to bear upon our public schools? We 
admit its utility and its desirability—is it practicable? A merely cursory 
examination will show that it is not only practicable, but that it can be 
made a most efficient aid in teaching some of the “coarser arts,”—that a 
teacher who occupies a tithe of the time with the fine arts, can accomplish 
more in the six usual hours than the teacher who deals with nothing but 
hard “ Gradgrind” facts. 

It has been said that art is merely the repetition of “the beautiful forms, 
motions, colors, and sounds of nature.” We would farther premise, that 
it is the only possible method of obtaining a perfect knowledge of the 
beautiful—of getting nature’s lessons by heart. The teacher admits this 
principle when in teaching spelling he instructs the pupil to write the 
words correctly, thus training the eye, which remembers as well as the 
voice, or the ear. In teaching geography, also, the teacher insists upon 
the pupil’s drawing a map of the country studied, knowing that when he 
can do this from memory, he must have his lesson perfectly learned. 

The first asthetic lessons should be given with the alphabet. Let the 
teacher make upon the blackboard a well-formed and an ill-formed letter, 
and ask the pupils which is the best; they will unerringly tell him which 
is “ the prettiest,” then let him show them why it is the prettiest. Show 
them that the ugly one is composed of regular curves and uniform straight 
lines, and the other has its shade lines of varying thickness, and its curved 
‘ines elliptical curves, or curves that are continuously increasing or dimin- 

shing. 

‘We presume no one will dispute the taste of this. It is this that makes 

S, Grecian mouldings so superior in repose ard beauty to the Gothic. It 

lanis that makes woman more beautifal in form than man. ‘“ Woman is 

~~ecian structure, man is Gothic.” Our taste is formed by the food of 
ye, and the elliptic would be the most beautiful, because it is the most 
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common, for the contour of every leaf, of every blade of grass, of every 
hill, of every wave of the ocean is elliptic. 

Drawing and the alphabet should be commenced simultaneously. The 
child needs something to connect the abstract with the concrete, and 
something to subdue its restlessness, by giving it intellectual employ- 
ment. The abcdarian should be provided with drawing materials, 
it {matters not what those materials are. (The crayons which, in the 
opinion of others are best, are upon grocer’s brown wraping paper. 
West’s first sketch-book was his Quaker father’s barn door. There 
is an excellent likeness of Daniel Webster done upon a piece of piue 
board, “with a (hot) poker,” by Ball Hughes the sculptor.) The slate 
and pencil are excellent drawing materials, the black-board and chalk 
(white crayons) are better. A white or marble black-board is better 
still, But it should be a private one, so that the child will not be intimi- 
dated by the eyes of the other scholars. For older pupils charcoal and 
wraping paper are good ; the charcoal is not permanent, it can be dusted 
(not rubbed) out, and when the pupil has drawn the drawing correctly, he 
can easily put itin crayon. But charcoal gives a finer picture—a picture 
more like an engraving. Some artists use a peculiar sizing upon their pa- 
per, and then by steaming “‘fix” the charcoal, but this would require more 
expensive paper, and would be as well let alone until the pupil becomes an 
artist. Meanwhile, if the pupil makes a fine drawing, he can preserve it 
behind glass, and this should always be done with the pupils last and best 
picture, and it should be exposed publicly if possible. They may not like 
it, but if it is thus exposed, they will remember its faults and discover its 
virtues. 

We have never yet seen water color painting taught in the schools. It 
is a more interesting study than crayons even, and a more satisfactory 
mode of portraying a landscape. The materials would be somewhat more 
expensive, but one complete box of colors would do for the whole school, 
costing something less than $20; a drawing board, on which to “ put 
down” the paper; a pallet or plate, on which to, rab the colors; and three 
or four assorted brown sable brushes apiece, would be all the extra ap- 
paratus required, A little instruction in putting down the paper, treating 
the colors, and handling the brush, and a great deal of practice will do the 
Test, 

But what subjects or copies shall “the taught” take? We answer, first 
and always nature. We believe it is best even in the youngest child. For 
there is “an innocence of the eye” which sees distant objects as if they 
were flat pictures. It is only by experience we learn that we can not 
touch the sky from the top of the wood pile, and that the distant hills are 
not painted upon it. A white rock, with flat faces is a good first subject 
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then a round rock, in which particular attention should be paid to the 
shading. The relative position of the sun or the light, and the sub- 
ject should be such that the pupil will see broad and deep shadows. The 
evening is a very fit time for such studies, for with the artificial light very 
exagerated shadows can be obtained. As the student progresses, shells, 
leaves, fruit, and flowers, any thing he fancies, should be copied. We re- 
member seeing a pair of slippers, drawn by an almost infantile little girl, 
that were really accurately and artistically done. They looked as if they 
had been put on the hearth to warm their toes before the fire against ‘ fa- 
ther’s coming.” She would not have done so well if the subject had been 
selected tor her. 

After such studies, landscapes, then animals, and finally, the human fig- 
ure, but preliminary to this studies should be made from plaster casts 
of the best works (chef d’ouvres) of the best sculptors (which is nature di- 
luted). They can be obtained for a few dollars, and sometimes for a few 
shillings, and will last a school an age for models, besides decorating the 
room. But modeling itself is a process of ssthetic education. It is made 
part of the prescribed course in the Paris Ecole Beaux Ars. The vicinity 
of every house affords the requisite material. The youngsters would en- 
joy the sport as an improvement upon “dirt pies.” After some facility 
has been obtained in modeling, in clay, heads, hands, flowers, leaves, capi- 
tals, animals, ornaments, vases, etc., an advanced class could be formed for 
modeling them in stucco (plaster of Paris), and the school would soon have 
subjects enough for the drawing classes. 

From modeling it is an easy adyance to stone-cutting, or, if you please, 
sculpture. The tools are unexpensive, and the material can be had every 
where; that material is best which is most uniform in its texture, whitest, 
and most durable; but the softer stones should be taken first. The pupil 
should endeavor to idealize. He should block out his subjects by a few 
rough blows of his hammer before he attempts to make his “lively 
stones.” 

But the school-room is uot the only or the best place for study. The 
teacher, if he is a teacher “ par excellence,” loves his pupils, and partici- 
pates in their joys as well as their toil. He visits with them all the lakes, 
islands, woods, caves, rocks, and mountains within many miles of the 
school-house. With their multiplied eyes and hands he makes huge col- 
lections of the rare and beautiful for the school-room cabinet. From com- 
manding eminences he points out to them the loveliest landscapes, and 
shows thein the elements of their beauty. He eliminates for them, “ the 
laws of composition.”* He shows them how the clouds of golden flcece 





* See Third Letter in Ruskin’s Elements, 
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harmonize with the deep blue waters—nature’s uniform, fringed with gold 
—how the silver white of the little lake unites with the glossy green of 
the foliage, like 


**Matchless mirrors in emerald set.” 


He shows them the grandest sight ever seen by mortal eyes—the Indian’s 
heaven—the golden sunset, when the ethereal gold is piled mass upon 
mass, cloud upon cloud in our brightening vistas, until they seem stepping- 
stones to the inner heaven, whose real glories he reminds them eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. G. B. 





PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 

Tuere is no other grade of schools in which the personal character of 
the teacher is so directly felt, as in the Primary. In the Grammar School, 
lessons are learned from text-books, and very much of the pupil’s progress 
is made without the direct assistance of the teacher. But in the Primary 
Schools, the teacher is herself the text-book, the living oracle; and nearly 
all the impressions received by the pupil are a direct reflection from her 
own mind and heart. But a teacher may possess every desirable mental 
and moral endowment, and yet, if a position in a Primary School is re- 
garded as secondary in importance, and a situation in a Grammar depart- 
ment is continually before the mind as an object of ambition and desire, 
it is vain to expect the same degree of success that would be realized if no 
such distinction existed. 

It is to be regretted that so few of our Primary teachers receive any 
special training before entering upon the peculiar duties of their oftice. 
They are generally well educated, but their education has been conducted 
withont any particular reference to the positions they are called to occupy. 
It is seldom that an examination of teachers occurs, in which a majority 
of the applicants are not found to be radically deficient in some of the ele- 
mentary principles of primary instruction. Examples are constantly pre- 
sented, in which a candidate, who is requested to give the sounds of the 
letters as they occur in some common word, replies, with the utmost com- 
posure, that she has never attended tu the sounds of the letters. Many 
applicants seem wholly unconscious that there is any necessary connection 
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between their familiarity with the rudiments of learning and their fitness 
to teach a Primary School. 

Primary Instruction.—The first year spent by a child in a Primary 
School, should be regarded as a bridge from the liberty of home life to 
the regular discipline of the school-room; and all the efforts of the teach- 
er should be specially adapted to this peculiar condition of the pupil. 
Children at this age shoul not be expected to sit without moving a mus- 
cle. The nervous system of a child five or six years old, is more than 
three times as large in proportion to the body, as that of an adult. The 
demand fur frequent physical exercise is imperative, and can not safely be 
disregarded. 

And yet a child should commence learning as soon as he enters the 
school-reom. Zusks he should know nothing of, but useful and instructive 
exercises of various kinds should be commenced immediately, He needs 
no text-book, but a slate and pencil are indispensable.* 

The course of instruction for this class of pupils should consist of fami- 
liar conversations upon common objects, giving clear ideas of their various 
properties, forms, colors, uses, etc., and cultivating a familiar and accur- 
ate acquaintance with the words employed to describe them; simple exer- 
cises on the slate or blackboard, imitating some letter, or word, or draw- 
ing; singing; repeating verses, singly and in concert; counting; learning 
words and letters, and their uses, from the blackboard and from cards ; 
with frequent interchanges of physical exercises and recreations. 

Let it be unierstood from the beginning that readiness and precision in 
the use of language are among the first and most important objects to be 
sought; and let every question receive a complete and grammatical an- 
swer.t 


WRITING AND DRAWING. 


The rudiments of drawing and writing should receive early and con- 
stant attention in the Primary School. As soon as children are able to 
read the simplest words, they should be taught to print or write them on 
their slates. They have time enough and to spare; and some portion of 
it may be more profitably devoted to the use of the pencil and crayon 
than to any other employment. Special care should be,taken to furnish 





* I never saw a Prussian school, above an infant school, in which any child was unprovided 
with a slate and pencil.—Mann. 


t Linear drawing, which supplies the deficiences of descriptive language, is an acquirement 
indispensable to the instructor. It may be made a most useful instrument of teaching, even 
in the humblest school. In the exact, the natural, and the experimental sciences, especially, 
he who has command of this art is never at a loss how to render the most intricate details clear, 
intelligible, and interesting.—Manrogt. 
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pupils with long pencils. Short pencils lay the foundation of bad habits 
in holding the pen. Any teacher who is willing to spend a little time in 
studying the principles of linear and geometrical drawing, can readily 
quaiify herself to teach the rudiment of this art to a class of beginners.” 

Drawing is generally more pleasing to children than writing ; and as an 
exercise for their constructive and imitative faculties, it is decidedly supe- 
rior. It affords important aid in learning to write, by giving the pupil 
more freedom of hand and correctness of eye.t 

Drawing also serves to lead the young mind to observe and analyze the 
forms of things, and to cultivate the taste. Elementary lessons in geo- 
metrical drawing are an important preliminary to map drawing and other 
illustrative exercises in the higher departments of instruction. 


READING AND SPELLING. 

Reading, the most important branch of school instruction, is generally 
the most imperfectly taught, especially in the Primary Schools. If we lis- 
ten to a child who is reading the most colloquial piece that can be chosen, 
how marked do we find the difference in most cases, between the tones 
and modulations he employs and those of common conversation. And 
why do we not find the same natural and easy tones and inflections in 
reading as in conversation? The answer is a sad reflection upon the man- 
ner in which reading is generally taught in elementary schools. 

That this evil is necessary, no intelligent teacher believes. If we look 
for the seat of the difficulty, we shall probably find the principal cause in 
the fact that most children are first taught to call the names of a large 
portion of the words they read, without understanding their meaning. 
The remedy for the evil is suggested by the cause. Let no unmeaning 
words be presented to the young learner, and let no word be read without 
being understood. It is not enough that the word has a meaning, and 
that the child is presumed to understand what it is; the teacher should be 
sure that the child actually does understand every word that is read. The 
objects themselves should be referred to, and if possible presented to the 
test of the senses, The teacher shonld talk with the pupils about the ob- 
jects, and employ the words in simple and familiar sentences, so that the 
reading may be associated with common conversation, and be made as 
nearly like it as possible. These directions are very few and very simple, 





* Such excellent hand-writing as I saw in the Prussian schools, I never saw before; I can 
hardly express myself too strongly on this point. In Great Britain, France, or in our own 
country, I have never seen any schools worthy to be compared with theirs in this respect. 
This excellence must be referred, in a great degree, to the universal practice of learning to 
draw, contemporaneously with learning to write. I believe a child will learn both to draw and 
to write sooner and with more ease, than he will learn to write slone.—Mann, 
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and they have been given, substantially, many times before, and yet, if 
they had been faithfully followed in all the elementary schools of the 
ceuntry, we should probably find less than half the unnatural reading 
which we now witness.—W. H. Wells, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago. 





AT RUGBY. 


He raised himself up and looked around; and after a minute rose and 
walked humbly down to the lowest bench, and sat down on the very seat 
which he had occupied on his first Sunday at Rugby. And then, the old 
memories rashed back again, but softened and subdued, and soothing him, 
as he let himself be carried away by them. And he looked up at the 
great painted window above the altar, and remembered how, when a little 
boy, he used to try not to look through it at the elm-trees and the rooks, 
before the painted glass came—and the subscription for the painted glass 
and the letter he wrote home for money to give it; and there, down be- 
low, was the very name of the boy who sat on his right hand on that first 
day, scratched rudely in the oak panelling. 

And then came the thought of all his old school-fe:lows; and form after 
form of boys, nobler, and braver, and purer than he, rose up and seemed 
to rebuke him. Could he not think of them, and what they had felt and 
were feeling; they who had honored and loved from the first the man 
whom it had taken years to know and love? Could he not think of those 
yet dearer to him who was gone, who bore his name and shared his blood, 
and were now without a husband ora tather? Then the grief which he 
began to share with others, became gentle and holy, and he rose up once 
more, and walked up the steps to the altar; and while the tears flowed 
freely down his cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully to lay down 
there his share of a burden which had proved itself too heavy for him to 
bear in his own strength. 

There let us leave him--where could we better leave him than at the 
altar before which he had caught a glimpse of the glory of his birthright, 
and felt the drawing of the bond which links all living souls together in 
one brotherhood ?—at the grave beneath the altar of him who had opened 
his eyes to see that glory, and softened his heart till it could feel that 
bond. 

And let us not be hard on him, if at that moment his soul is fuller 
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the tomb, and him who lies there, than of the altar, and Him of whom it 
speaks. Such stages have to be gone through, I believe, by all young and 
brave souls, who must win their way by hero-worship to the worship of 
Him who is the King and Lord of heroes. For it is only through our mys- 
terious human relationships, through the love, and tenderness, and purity 
of mothers, and sisters, and wives, through the strength and courage of 
fathers, and brothers, and teachers, that we can come to the knowledge of 
Him in whom alone the love, and the tenderness, and the purity, and the 
strength, and the courage, and the wisdom of all these dwell for ever and 
ever in perfect fullness.— 70m Brown’s School Days. 








THE FIRST DAY OF SUMMER. 





BY M. B, STEWART. 





TuE apple boughs are white with blossoms, 
The lilac spray bends down with bloom, 
Birds fill the air with a gush of music, 

The brooklet sings a merry tune. 


The sunshine lieth like a glory 

O’er meadows green and far off hills; 
The cool wind sways the leafy branches, 
Each sight or sound our pulses thrills. 


White fleecy clouds float o’er the azure, 

Cool shadows lie across the plains, 

Joy pulsates through the golden ether, 

Joy hastes the lifestide in our veins. 


Oh! glorious time of budding roses, 
Earth like a blissful Eden seems, 
O’er all a tender grace reposes— 
Such grace as lingers in our dreams. 


Oh! glorious June-time! Hope awaketh 
To stronger life when earth is fair ; 

All things are rife with future promise— 
Glad life is throbbing every where. 








THE LONDON TIMES’ ‘‘LOG.” 371 


About her sister’s queenly forehead, 

May twines a wreath of buds and leaves, 
Spring rounds into the summer’s fullness, 
And autumn gathers buds and sheaves. 


Oh! thus through life’s glad spring and summer 

Let thought grow into noble deed, 

Let love ennoble aspiration— 

The harvest time shall briag our meed.—Ladies’ Home Magazine. 





NIGH. 


Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this goodly frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet, ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view! 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, 0 Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 
Tf light can thus deceive, why may not life? 





THE LONDON TIMES’ “LOG.” 


In the office of the London Times, there is a bureau that, one would 
think, must be a terror to not afew. Every man whose life is deemed 
worth taking has a place in a certain “ pigeon-hole,” wherein the record is 
kept constantly “ written up” to the latest possible period; a sort of “log” 
to be displayed the minute life’s voyage is ended. Deeds done and words 
said in the heat of passion are there; acts performed at long intervals are 
brought into startling proximity, and all, of necessity, divested of the glow 
of action, the touch of nature as it were, that made us regard them in the 
living actor with a lenient, it not a loving eye. Such a man dies to-night! 
the ‘pigeon-hole” gives up its dead, and to-morrow morning, even before 
the subject has begun to lie in state, the leading acts and incidents of his 
life are spread all abroad to the world. Quick work they make of fame; 
—Chicago Journal. 
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dtlathematical Oepartment. 





Solution of Problem No. 6.—In the accompanying figure, let B C be a 
portion of the path of the pursued; and A D the corresponding portion 
of the path of the pursuer. Then the line D C will be tangent to the 
curve AD atD. Let BC=z; A D=sand DC=t. We must now find 
some relations between the quantities z, s, t, and the angle ABO. IfC 
F be an infinitely small portion of the path of the pursued, which may be 
represented by d 2, the corresponding portion of the path of the pursuer= 
d 8, may be measued upon the tangent D O, and is represented in the fig- 
ure by DE. Draw the lines E F and EG, making the angle OC E F= 
the angle F EG. Draw Oa perpendicular to E 
F; FO parallel to Ca and Fe perpendicular to E 
G. Denote the angleaC F=dFGby a. Since 
the line E C=E a the tangent has been increased 
by a F, and diminished by D E: hence d t=a F— 
D E=dz sin. o—ds. Hence, ds+d t=d% sin. 
o(1). Since E F c=E Ca, and F 3 is parallel to 








dz cos.0 
Ca,b Fe=C Ea=Oa+EC= @  ° But the angle )FG=a 
dzcos. 0 
has been increased by O F 0..:d0 = ~ (2). Also, if m = the ratio 


of the velocity of the pursuer to that of the pursued, we shall have s=m z 
(3). These are the relations sought; and they apply to all questions of a 
similar nature. To integrate them, we have from equation (2),¢do= 
dzcos.c. Multiplying this by cos. co we have ¢ docos.c =d zcos.? o= 
dz (1—sin2 c)=d z—dz sin.? oO =dz—sin. 0 dz sin. co = by (1), dz—sin. 
(ds+d f=d z—sin.od s—sin.od t= by (8) dz—d ¢ sin. —m dz sin, 
C=by (1),d2—dt sin. ~—m(d s—d t). Hence, td & cos. ~=d z— 
dtsin.c—m(d s+d¢). Transposing, ¢d c cos. +d ¢ sin. C=d 2— 
m(d s+d t). 

Integrating this last equation, we have ¢ sin. ~=2e—m(d 8+t)+0. 

When s = 9, let d be the value of ¢, and p that of c-. Hence d sin. p= 
C—bm. Hence C = b(m+sin. p). Hence ¢ sin. ~—2—m(s+t)+b (m+ 


sin. 7). 
When the pursuer overtakes the pursued, ¢==o0, and we have o=z—m s 
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m+ sin. p 
+b (m+sin. p) =2—m'z+b (m+ sin. p). Hencez=b 7] . If we 
employ the angle a F C instead of the angle a C F, we shall have sin. p= 
m-+cos. F 

cos. F, and z=67 7,2] ° From this result may be drawn for this spe- 
cies of problem, the following rule. Divide the velocity of the pursuer by 
that of the pursued; to this ratio add the cosin of the angle made by the 
intersection of their courses drawn through the starting points; divide the 
sum by the square of the ratio, less one; and multiply by the starting dis- 
tance, which gives the distance the pursued will have run when overtaken 
by the pursuer. 

In our question the ratio is }3 = 3. Our distance is } mile; and our 

3+4°83147 9°32588 

angle is 83° 45’; whence we have; xX 9_y = 3X § = ‘283147 





miles. Answer. 
Jas. M. INGALLs. 


Waterrorp, April 18, 1859. 
Ep. JOURNAL: 

Dear Sir:—There are some very profound criticisms in the April Num- 
ber of the Journal, upon my solution of probiem 6. Mr. Jas. M. Ingalls, 
the gentleman who makes the criticisms, seems to have doubts about the 
equation y?—(z’—a’) tan. A tan. A’ being the equation of an hyperbola. 
To convince him that it is, I respectfully refer him to Davies’ Analytic 
Geometry, B. 6, prop. 3. But Mr. Ingalls carries the idea that I ought to 
prove that tan. A tan. A’ is constant. Is it not proof enough to know 
that we have already two variables in the equation, viz.: andy? Oris 
Mr. Ingalls ignorant of the fact, that every equation between three vari- 
ables must reter to, and only to a surface? 

Again: Mr. Ingalls says I committed an error in confounding the oo- 
ordinate of a particular point with the general co-ordinate of the curve. 
Here I must put ina plea of obtuseness; for I cannot understand what 
the gentleman means. If he means that it is unmathematical to substitute 
the co-ordinates of a particular point in a line, for the general co-ordinate 
of the line, then I have the consolation of knowing that I am not alone in 
this error. Davies does the same thing in his Analytic Geometry, Book 
Second, propositions 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and many others. 

In respect to the objections whieh Mr. Ingalls makes to equation (4) in 
my solution, I have to say, that not one of them, except the Jast, is well 
founded; and some of them, it appears to me, were made without due re- 
flection. The integration which produced (4) was performed under the 
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supposition that the co-efficient of d x was constant; this, of course, was 
an error; but at the most it was but carelessness in performing an opera- 
tion, and does not in the least effect the form of the solution, it only 
changes the form of the equation (4). The correct form of (4) is z= da 


/j— a4 
va—a'h? 


A general equation in place of (4)—solution of problem No, 6—may be 
obtained thus: 


/ bx? + ay’. 
Take the equation in the solution, dz—=dz —— ore Gy 


From the equation of the curve we have a*y?—=)?2’—a*b*, Hence a‘y’= 


A. W. Wuitcom. 





z2’+a’? b’a—a' b? 
a*b?2? vib? 





bf 
a*b*x*—a‘d*, which in (1) gives ys =dxr 





ea Py (t+ 
a'(Pe—abe) +1 —V ae@e—azy +1 


I usually integrate such by developing the radical by the binomial 
theorem, then multiplying each term by dz, then integrate each term 
separately. There are, however, other methods of integrating them. 

Yours truly, A. W. Wnuirtocom. 





Problem No. 29.—Let A and B be two given points, M Q a straight 
line given in position. Let AV and B V be drawn 
such that by drawing V P making given angles, 





v with M Q the ratio of O P to P D shall be given. 
2.8 - D 2 The locus of the vertex V,is required independent- 
/ \ ly of fluxions. 
- \ Jas. Kennzaty, Jr. 


[Mr. K. has sent a solution of problem 18, some- 
what different from that given by Mr. Campbell in the April Number, but 
producing the same result.—Ep. ] 


We have several solutions from Mr. L, Campbell and others, which we 
are obllged to postpone this month. 

Will our correspondents please not send us problems which are publish- 
ed in the text-books, they are not as useful as original ones.—Ep. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF NORMAL SOHOOL REGENTS, AT THEIR 
ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 13, 1859. 


Boarp met at 9 o’clock, A.M. Present, Hon. ©. O. Sholes, Pres., Hon. 
W. E. Smith, Messrs. Bean, Cook, Chapman, Clark, Maxon, Robbins, and 
Draper. 

The Board proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year. Hon. C. C. 
Sholes was elected President, Hon. W. E. Smith, Vice-President, and S. 
Chapman, Secretary. 

The Report of the Visitors appointed to examine the institutions asking 
aid from the Normal School Fund was then heard. 

On motion of Mr. Smith it was 


“* Resolved, That no institution be allowed to draw from the income 
fund of this Board for any student who has not pursued at least three of 
the studies mentioned either in the course for the first or second year, as 
heretofore prescribed, for the requisite number of days, exclusive of ele- 
mentary sounds, and vocal music.” 


On motion by Dr. Cook it was 


* Resolved, That the ancient and modermlanguages be not regarded as 
belonging to the three studies in the foregoing resolution.” 

The Board then took into consideration the reports from the institutions 
claiming from the Income Fund, and allowed an apportionment of eighteen 
dollars to each pupil, reported and allowed to the following institutions : 


Name of Institute. Location. Claimed. Allowed. Amount, 
Lawrence University, Appleton, 90 90 1,620 
Beloit College, Beloit, 55 45 810 
Milton Academy, Milton, 55 46 838 
Albion Academy, Albion, §1 68 1,22. 
Walworth Co. Institute, Genoa, 17 15 270 
Horicon High School, Horicon, 10 10 180 
Wisconsin Female College, Fox Lake, 56 52 936 
Carrol College, Waukesha, 61 54 972 
Platteville Academy, Platteville, 54 43 864 
Wayland University, Beaver Dam, 85 22 896 
Milwaukde Female College, Milwaukee, 82 82 576 
Kenosha High School, Kenosha, 12 12 216 
Mineral Point Seminary, Mineral Point, 53 56 1,008 


Madison High School, Madison, 18 14 252 
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On motion of Mr. Chapman it was 

“ Resolved, That this Board can not recognize an association of teachers 
of any locality, meeting for mutual instruction, asa Normal Class, connect- 
ed with an institution.” 

The following resolutions were then passed : 

“* Resolved, That hereafter no institution shall be entitled to draw from 
the Normal School Fund for any pupils in the Normal Department who 
have not signified their intentions of engaging in the profession of teach- 
ing.” 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board no Normal Institute, or 
Department, should draw from the Normal Fund, unless kept in opera- 
tion during the whole of the academic year.” 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, whose duty it shal! 
be to revise the course of study of the Normal Departments, and the sys- 
tem of rules and regulations for their government, and to prepare blank 
forms for their annual reports.” 

Messrs. Bean, Cook, and Draper were appointed this committee. 

Adjourned. S. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


Applications from Institutions organizing Normal Departments, should 
be made to S: Chapman, Milwaukee, before the 1st of November. Any 
information sought will be promptly given by applying as above. 

County Teachers’ Institutes will also confer a favor by giving notice to 
Mr. Chapman of the place and time of their annual meeting. 





Scnoot Reautatioxs.—We learn from the Janesville Gazette that the 
Board of Education of that place, have adopted a rule giving teachers 
power to place such pupils in a lower class as may have absented them- 
selves from school, contrary to its regulations; to remain there until, in 
the judgment ot the teacher, they are prepared to resume their position 
in the class-from which they may have been suspended. 


Tue School Fund of Oonnecticut amounts to $2,013,872, and the income 
trom it has been $142,303, or nearly seven per cent. The number of 
children in the State in January last was 103,103, an increase of 1617 for 
the year. There isa marked improvement in the schools ef the State. 


Iowa Sonoot Monry.—The apportionment of school money in the State 
of Iowa this year, amounts to one dollar and seven cents per scholar. 
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Editorial BWlisceellany. 





END OF THE VOLUME —This Number closes Volume Three of the Journal, and 
puts a seal to the labors of another year, and while congratulating ourselves upon 
the measure of success attained, the amount of good accomplished, we turn with 
a thankful heart to those kind friends who, without fee or reward, have labored 
to increase the circulation of the Journal, have furnished matter for its pages, 
and from time to time cheered us with a word of sympathy and encouragement. 
We appreciate and will remember your labors in the good cause, and we hope 
that the aid and encouragement which have so materially contributed to make 
Volume Three interesting and successful, will be given Volume Four. 

To our friends of the newspapers, we return our sincere thanks for the gener- 
osity displayed in exchanging a weekly for a monthly, especially to those who 
have brought the Journal to the notice of their readers, and from time to time 
given us a word of encouragement, of advice, or of commendation. We look to 
them for information in regard to the condition and progress of the schools in their 
different localities, and trust that they will often find in our pages articles which 
will both interest and profit their readers. 

We intend to commence the next volume with new type, and a new cover, and 
propose to make such other improvements as shall bring the Journal nearer our 
ideal standard, our conception of what is needed, and what such a publication 
should be, 

We trust that all subscriptions expiring with this volume will be promptly re- 
newed, as no Journals will be sent until they are paid for. Our expenses are 
now nearly seven hundred dollars per quarter, and we can not trust to the uns 
certainties of the credit system, but must insist on advance payment for Journals 
ordered. During the past year this rule was not observed in a few instances, and 
the result shows the necessity of strictly adhering to it in the future. ‘Will those 
friends who are now in arrears for their subscription, please remember that while 
the Journal is the organ of the “‘State Teachers’ Association,” the resident editor 
is personally responsible for its support, and all losses must be met out of his 
own pocket. 





RacinE.—We find in the papers quite extended accounts of the examinations 
and other exercises of the public schools at the close of the last term. The High 
School maintains its excellent character, graduating a class of ten young ladies 
and gentlemen, sending them out to represent its spirit, and do honor to its teach 
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ings in the employments and ayocations of life; and the grammar and primary 
schools seem to be faithfully and efficiently conducted. 

Mr, M. W. Tewksbury is Principal of the High School, assisted by Miss E. 
Sprague, Mrs. B. F. Walker, and Miss M. F. Clarke. 

We learn that Mrs. Walker has closed her connection with the school and re- 
turned to her former residence in the East, She has been a most faithful, effi- 
cient, and successful teacher, and the best wishes of a host of parents and pupils 
go with her to her future abode. At the close of the term the pupils of the High 
School presented her with a beautiful silver goblet, and the teachers with a mag- 
nificently bound copy of ‘Napoleon and his Marshals.” 

Rey. M. P. Kinney, well known in this State as a successful teacher, a zealous 
and eloquent preacher, and firm friend of education, has withdrawn from the posi~ 
tion of Superintendent of the City Schools, and is succeeded by the Rev, Moses 
Adams. The following proceedings in reference to Mr. Kinney’s removal have 
been sent us for publication: 

“At a meeting of the teachers of the Racine Public Schools, April 16th, 1859, 
a committee of three was appointed to draft and prepare for publication the fol- 
lowing resolutions, Which were unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the teachers of the Normal School Institute of the City of Ra- 
cine entertain a grateful sense of obligation toward Rev. M, P. Kinney, so long 
City Superintendent, for the efficient, yet patient, courteous, and ever friendly 
manner in which his official relations to the schools and to each teacher have been 
sustained. 

“ Resolved, That the regret we feel at his withdrawal from those relations, ig 
only mitigated by the consideration that his influence in the cause of education 
has been so manifestly the working out of a noble principle, that it can not cease 
to be exerted, felt, and appreciated. 

“ Resolved, That our best wishes attend him wherever he goes; may a Good 
Providence give him always a large field of labor, a strong heart, and a long life. 


“ Resolved, That these resolutions be presented for publication to the city papers 


and the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
B. F. WALKER, 
A, J. Cuenry, $ Committee.” 
M.F. Cuarke, J 





KenosHa.—The papers of this city notice the examinations, at the close of the 
last term of the public schools, and speak very highly of the faithfulness of the 
teachers, and the progress of the pupils. We quote from the report of the ex- 
amining committee in reference to Grammar School No. 1, which has been in 
charge of Mr, V. Butler for nearly five years. Miss O'Neil was his assistant dur- 
ing the last term: 

“We spent a short time in Miss O’Neil’s room, and were pleased with what we 
witnessed. Although her pupils were all very young, yet they show tho effect 
of pretty thorough training. 
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“We remained but a few hours in Mr. Butler’s room, but saw enough to con- 
vince us that thoroughness is aimed at in all that pertains to his vocation. His 
pupils have labored hard and deserve much commendation. The primary branches 
are not neglected. We were particularly pleased with his reading classes, al- 
though his advanced class did not read for lack of time. The class in spelling, by 
written exercises, did nobly, both in spelling and writing—an exercise which we 
hope to see practised in all schools of this grade; classes were examined in Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, and Geography, and, with few exceptions, the members acquit- 
ted themselves creditably. 

“The good order and discipline noticeable in this school is a sufficient indica- 
tion of fitness on part of those employed,” 

Mr. B.’s connection with the school ceased at the close of the last term, and 
the committee, with reference to this event, say: 

“Tf Mr. Butler is as earnest, devoted, and thorough, in his future fields of labor 
a3 he has been with us, then can we heartily congratulate those whose good for- 
tune it is to secure his services.” 

The Tribune and Telegraph speaks of the High School examination as follows: 

“We believe we speak the general sentiment of the large number of intelligent 
visitors, Who were present and witnessed the examinations, that the scholars in 
the different studies sustained themselves with credit, and evinced a thorough 
knowledge of the subject upon which they were examined, Good evidence was 
furnished that the past term has been one of profit and progress to the scholars. 
The discipline of the school was never more salutary, nor the deportment of the 
scholars better than during the past term. The teachers are faithful—under- 
stand well their duties, and hence their efforts have been successful.” 

The High School examination closed with an exhibition and a banquet at 
Odd Fellows Hall, which the Advocate characterizes as “a decidedly successful 
affair.” After partaking of the refreshments provided, several sentiments were 
announced, which were responded to by Hon. C. Darkee, Hon. G. Bennett, O. G. 
Lange, Esq, H. B. Coe, of the Seventh Ward School, Milwaukee, and several 
other gentlemen. 

“One of the interesting ceremonies of the evening was the presentation to Mr. 
Conatty, the Principal of the High School, of the dramatic works of Shakespeare 
in eight neatly bound volumes, A very handsome presentation address was 
made by Master Joseph Quarles. The response of Mr, Conatty, on the accept- 
ance of the gift, was an exceedingly happy effort, calculated to make a deep im- 
pression on the audience.” 





WarerrorD, Ractne Co.—A. W. Whitcom, a valued mathematical correspon- 
dent, has charge of the public school in this place. 





PortLanpD, Dopge Co.—We learn, through the Superintendent, Rev, William 
Drummond, that a very successful school was maintained in that village during 
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the past winter, and the citizens have shown their interest in school matters by 
procuring a bell, weighing over 200 lbs, for the school-house. 





WE call the attention of our readers to the article on “Topical Recitation” in 
the present Number, which is the concluding one of a series from the pen of Mr. 
C. E. Johnson, Principal of the High School, Fond du Lac, They are well writ- 
ten, and contain matter of importance to every teacher. 

The article on “The True Order of Studies,” by Rey. Thos, Hill, of Waltham, 
Mass,, taken from Barnard’s Journal of Education, will well repay a careful per- 
usal, abounding, as it does, in valuable suggestions on the philosophy of mind 
and its proper development. ‘* sthetic Education” was written by Mr. George 
Bradbury, an architect of this city, who has devoted several years to the study of 
his profession—part of the time with Mr. R. M. Hunt, Secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, N.York—and who is interested in every thing tending to- 
ward the enlightenment and culture of the rising generation. The views expres- 
sed in his article are worthy of consideration, and are endorsed in the main by 
W. H. Wells, Esq., Superintendent of Schools of the City of Chicago, a portion of 
whose report for the year ending February 1st, 1859, we give in this issue, and 
trust that all school officers and primary teachers, into whose hands the Journal 
may fall, will pay attention to the important truths which it contains. 





MILWAUKEE.—The schools in this city are in a very prosperous condition, and 
the spring examinations showed marked progress in all the departments. 

An exhibition was given by Mr. M‘Kindley’s school, in Albany Hall, which was 
attended by the largest audience ever seen in the building, and was spoken of by 
the papers as a highly successful affair. 





Horicon Union Scnoon.—We find in the Argus the report of the examining 
committee, made at the close of the last term, and from it we learn that the school 
continues to occupy a high position in government, attendance, and scholarship. 
that the parents show their appreciation of it by frequent visits to the school- 
room, and that all concerned look upon the school as an ornament and blessing to 
the place, 


—_———_— 


BURLINGTON, RACINE Co.—The Gazette states in reference, to the past term : 

“The examinations of the Union School passed off most satisfactorily, and re= 
flected much credit upon the Principal, Mr. Sarauel Lockwood, and the teachers, 
Miss Swartz and Miss Chandler. The average attendance speaks well for the effi- 
ciency and discipline of the school. 





RicuLanp County.—The Teachers’ Association met at Richland Center on the 
lith of April last, and made arrangement for holding a teachers’ institute on the 
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first Tuesday of October next. During the meeting Mr. E. C. Hungerford read 
an essay on “School Government,” Miss EB. Daggett, one upon the subject of 
“Exercise and Recreation,” Amos Nudd, Esq., one on “Ventillation.” Mr. I. 
S. Haseltine, made some remarks upon the subject of practical education, and A. 
W. Glasier, Esq , gave his views of Model Schools, and a little of his experience 
in trying to teach the same. Amos Nudd is President, and E. C. Hungerford 
Secretary of the Association. It adjourned to meet again the first Tuesday of 
October next. 





LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY.—We learn that Rev. Edward Cooke, D.D., who has 
for five or six years past officiated as President of the Lawrence University, and 
expended much labor in building up a Literary Institution which has attained a 
favorable reputation throughout the length and breadth of the State, has resigued 
his position, and is about to remove to Milwaukee to enter upon the discharge of 
the duties of pastor of the Summerfield (Methodist Episcopal) Church. While we 
have no doubt the change will be very acceptable to the congregation and socie- 
ty with which he will soon be connected, we may be permitted to say that the 
people of Appleton will part with Dr, Cook and his family with deep regret. He 
has borne without murmuring “ the burden and heat of the day” in the establish- 
ment of Lawrence University; he has been zealous and untiring in seeking to 
promote the interests of this institution; and now a sense of duty impels him to 
another field of labor. He will carry with him the respect and best wishes of 
this community.—Appleton Crescent. 


—— 


Tue Columbia Connty Teachers’ Association met April 26, at Vandercooks 
Hall, in the city of Portage, holding an afternoon and evening session and three 
session's a day during Wednesday and Thursday. The opening address was given 
by Rev. Geo. C. Heckman. On Wednesday the children were addressed by Rev. 
Geo. C. Heckman, John T, Clark, Esq., Dr. C. G. McCulloch, and Jerome Starr, 
Esq., and Luman H. Gilbert read an essay on “The Importance of the Teacher's 
Station.” 

John Dean, Esq., also delivered an address on Common Schools, which called 
forth the following resolution, which was adopted by the Association : 

“‘ Resolved, That the Convention fully appreciates the lecture on ‘Common 
Schools,” and would tender its thanks to the author of the same.” 

In the eveing there was a discussion on the Introduction of Natural Science 
into Common Schools, 

On Thursday the above discussion was continued, officers were elected, Mrs. 
Zolier read an essay on “School Government,” and Miss Dempsey one entitled 
“ A Plea for the Little Ones.” 

In the evening the Rey. Samuel Cornelius delivered an address on the “ Liter. 
ary Beauties of the Bible,” and Jerome Starr, Esq., one on “ Harmonious Educa: 
tion.” 
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The following resolutions were then presented, and on motion adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the teachers of this county should use all their influence with 
their district officers, to effect the introduction of the study of Natural Sciences 
into our Common Schools. 

“* Resolved, That we earnestly recommend that teachers of the various towns of 
this county, assemble monthly, in their respective towns, for the purpose of mus 
tual improvement in teaching, 

“ Resolved, That as Teachers’ Associations are for the benefit and advancement 
of teachers, we believe it to be the duty of all intrusted with the instruction of 
the young, to attend our County and State Teachers’ Conventions. 

The following are the officers for the present year: Geo. F. Richardson, Presi- 
dent; Leonard F. Wanner, Secretary; Mrs. H. 8. Zoller, Treasurer. 

After the benediction the Convention adjourned to meet at Columbus, in Octo- 
ber next. 





The Atlantic Monthly for June {s received,\and isan unusually interesting number. The table 
of contents comprises the following articles, “*Shakspeare’s Art,” a genial and appreciative 
critique, “ Mien Yaun,” a Chinese romance, “Joy Month,” a poem, “Some Inedited Memorials 
of Smollet,” giving some items of information respe:ting this celebrated author and his works 
not generally known, “Bloodroot,” a poem, “The Differential and Integral Calculus,” a bistory 
of this “mighty instrument of human thought,” “Bulls and Bears,” concluded, “The Sphinx,” a 
poem, “A charge with Prince Rupert,” an episode in the great struggle between the House of 
Stuart and the people of England, “Spring,” a poem, “The Stereoscope and Stereograph,” two 
more chapters of the “Minister’s Wooing,” giving us a glimpse of the gallant and selfish Col. 
Aaron Burr, “The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” and reviews and literary notices, 

This Number finishes vol. three, and is farnished with a title page and index. 

Now isa good time to subscribe. We furnish it and the Journal for $3 a year. 


We are indebted to Mose y & Bro,, booksellers of this city, for favors in the matter,of books 
forwarded from the East, and we take this opportunity to say, that they have a good selection 
of books, and if gentlemanly conduct, and [attention to business are deserving of patronage, 
they will be sure to succeed. 





The Ladies’ Home Magazine for June is received, and presents a very interesting table of 
contents. We are indebted to it for the fine poem in this Number. Renember we send it 
and the Journal one year for $2,25, 





New Excuances.—Nos, 1 and 2 of the Burlington Gazette, published at Burlington, Racine 
Co., by H. W. Phelps; H. W. Phelps and A. C. Phelps, editors, are on our table, and are cred - 
itable specimens of typographical art, presenting a neat clear face, such as we like to look at, 
The paper is independent in politics, is devoted to the interests of Burlington and vicinity, and 
altogether is well edited and readable. Thank you Bro. P. for your kind notice of our Journal. 
Success to you. 





The Elevator, an educational journal, devoted to literature, science, and art, pub- 
lished weekly, at Baltimore, Md., by John M. McJilton and Alien E. Forrester, 
editors and proprietors. Terms, single copy, one year, $1, ten copies $8, twen- 
ty-five copies $20. A very neat and attractive eight paged quarto, filled with 
interesting and useful matter for parents, teachers, and scholars, 
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The Western College Advocate is published monthly by W. Parmenter, at West- 
ern College, Linn C., Iowa, on the following terms: One copy, one year, 50 cents 
five copies $2. The May Number is on our table, and contains several able ar- 
ticles, original and selected, on topics connected with education and schools, and 
if the Number we have received is a fair sample of the work, it is a very cheap, 
publication, worth double what is charged it, 





Webster's Dictionary—TIllustrated Edition.—The enterprising publishers of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, are getting out a new edition, contain- 
ing, in addition to the matter in the unabridged, between nine and ten thousand 
new words, a table of synonyms, a table giving the pronunciation of the names 
of 8000 distinguished persons of modern times, and 1500 pictorial illustrations. 
We have seen specimen sheets of the new edition, and are satisfied that the pic- 
torial illustrations can not be excelled, and that the other features will add great- 
ly to the value of the work. For particulars see Advertisement. 





PatMyra.—Mr. J. J. M, Angear, formerly of Berlin, has taken charge of the 
Union School in this village. Mr, E. B. Gray, the late teacher, is again employ- 
ed as the general agent of a New York publishing house (A. S, Barnes & Burr), 
His present address is Whitewater, Walworth Co. 





Norma Scuoois.—The proceedings of the Board of Regents at their last 
meeting are published in the present No. Hereafter the Board will use the Jour- 
nal as a medium of communication with the public, an arrangement to that effect 
having been made, so that our readers will be kept posted as to the action of this 
important branch of our educational agencies. 





Mr. B. C. Rogers, general agent of W. B. Smith & Co., of Cincinnati, wishes 
us to state that his address is Milwaukee, instead of Beloit. 





See new advertisements of Barnes & Burr, §. G. Griggs & Co., G. & C. Merriam, 
Moore & Nims, E. W. Skinner, and Time Tables of Detroit and Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, St. Paul and Fon du Lac Railways. 





Literarp Wotices. 


ACriticalDictionary of English Literature and British and American Authors,living 
and deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
Containing thirty thousand Biographies and Literary Notices, with forty in- 
dexes of subjects. By 5. Austin Allibone. Vol. 1. Philadelphia: Childs & 
Peterson, 602 Arch St., 1858. 

This is truly a great work, great in plan and in execution, an honor to Ameri- 
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The following resolutions were then presented, and on motion adopted: 

“* Resolved, That the teachers of this county should use all their influence with 
their district officers, to effect the introduction of the study of Natural Sciences 
into our Common Schools. 

“t Resolved, That we earnestly recommend that teachers of the various towns of 
this county, assemble monthly, in their respective towns, for the purpose of mus 
tual improvement in teaching, 

“ Resolved, That as Teachers’ Associations are for the benefit and advancement 
of teachers, we believe it to be the duty of all intrusted with the instruction of 
the young, to attend our County and State Teachers’ Conventions. 

The following are the officers for the present year: Geo. F. Richardson, Presi- 
dent; Leonard F. Wanner, Secretary; Mrs. H. 8. Zoller, Treasurer. 

After the benediction the Convention adjourned to meet at Columbus, in Octo- 


ber next. 





The Atlantic Monthly for June is received,and isan unusually interesting number. The table 
of contents comprises the following articles, “‘Shakspeare’s Art,” a genial and appreciative 
critique, “ Mien Yaun,” a Chinese romance, “Joy Month,” a poer, “Some Inedited Memorials 
of Smollet,” giving some items of information respe:ting this celebrated author and his works 
not generally known, “Bloodroot,” a poem, “The Differential and Integral Calculus,” a bistory 
of this “mighty instrument of human thought,” “Bulls and Bears,” concluded, “The &phinx,” a 
poem, “A charge with Prince Rupert,” an episode in the great struggle between the House of 
Stuart and the people of England, “Spring,” a poem, “The Stereoscope and Stereograph,” two 
more chapters of the “Minister’s Wooing,” giving us a glimpse of the gallant and selfish Col. 
Aaron Burt, “The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” and reviews and literary notices, 

This Number finishes vol. three, and is furnished with a title page and index. 

Now isa good time to subscribe. We furnish it and the Journal for $3 a year. 





We are indebted to Mose y & Bro,, booksellers of this city, for favors in the matter.of books 
forwarded from the East, and we take this opportunity to say, that they have a good selection 
of books, and if gentlemanly conduct, and [attention to business are deserving of patronage, 
they will be sure to succeed. 





The Ladies’ Home Magazine for June is received, and presents a very interesting table of 
contents. We are indebted to it for the fine poem in this Number. Remember we send it 


and the Journal one year for $2,25, 





New Excuances.—Nos, 1 and 2 of the Burlington Gazette, published at Burlington, Racine 
Co., by H. W. Phelps; H. W. Phelps and A. C. Phelps, editors, are on our table, and are cred - 
itable specimens of typographical art, presenting a neat clear face, such as we like to look at, 
The paper is independent in politics, is devoted to the interests of Burlington and vicinity, and 
altogether is well edited and readable. Thank you Bro. P. for your kind notice of our Journal. 
Success to you. 





The Elevator, an educational journal, devoted to literature, science, and art, pub- 
lished weekly, at Baltimore, Md., by John M. McJilton and Allen E. Forrester, 
editors and proprietors. Terms, single copy, one year, $1, ten copies $8, twen- 
ty-five copies $20. A very neat and attractive eight paged quarto, filled with 
interesting and useful matter for parents, teachers, and scholars, 
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The Western College Advocate is published monthly by W. Parmenter, at West- 
ern College, Linn C., Iowa, on the following terms: One copy, one year, 50 cents 
five copies $2. The May Number is on our table, and contains several able ar- 
ticles, original and selected, on topics connected with education and schools, and 
if the Number we have received is a fair sample of the work, it is a very cheap, 
publication, worth double what is charged it, 





Webster's Dictionary—TIllustrated Edition.—The enterprising publishers of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, Messrs. G. & C, Merriam, are getting out a new edition, contain- 
ing, in addition to the matter in the unabridged, between nine and ten thousand 
new words, a table of synonyms, a table giving the pronunciation of the names 
of 8000 distinguished persons of modern times, and 1500 pictorial illustrations, 
We have seen specimen sheets of the new edition, and are satisfied that the pic- 
torial illustrations can not be excelled, and that the other features will add great- 
ly to the value of the work. For particulars see Advertisement. 





PAaLMYRA.—Mr. J. J. M, Angear, formerly of Berlin, has taken charge of the 
Union School in this village. Mr, E. B. Gray, the late teacher, is again employ- 
ed as the general agent of a New York publishing house (A. S, Barnes & Burr), 
His present address is Whitewater, Walworth Co. 





Normab Scuoors.—The proceedings of the Board of Regents at their last 
meeting are published in the present No. Hereafter the Board will use the Jour- 
nal as a medium of communication with the public, an arrangement to that effect 
having been made, so that our readers will be kept posted as to the action of this 
important branch of our educational agencies. 





Mr. B. C. Rogers, general agent of W. B. Smith & Co., of Cincinnati, wishes 
us to state that his address is Milwaukee, instead of Beloit. 





See new advertisements of Barnes & Burr, 8. G. Griggs & Co., G. & C. Merriam, 
Moore & Nims, E. W. Skinner, and Time Tables of Detroit and Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, St. Paul and Fon du Lac Railways. 





Literarp Wotices. 

A CriticalDictionary of English Literature and British and American Authors,living 
and deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
Containing thirty thousand Biographies and Literary Notices, with forty in- 
dexes of subjects. By 8, Austin Allibone. Vol.1. Philadelphia: Childs & 
Peterson, 602 Arch St., 1858. 

This is truly a great work, great in plan and in execution, an honor to Ameri- 
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can talent and enterprise, and a most valuable assistant to the student of English 
literature. 

It contains a very full and complete collection of authors, with a list of their 
works in every department of thought and investigation, so far as the English 
language is concerned, with an occasional notice of the most celebrated Continen 
tal writers. 

To the lover of books it will be not merely a valued acquaintance, but a bosom 
friend. 

As its ample pages reveal to him the names of those illustrious masters of elo~ 
quence and song, who have made of his language an ark in which is treasured 
the choicest specimens of human knowledge and genius, of wit and feeling, he 
looks upon it with emotions akin to those experienced by the exile in a foreign 
land, to whom is carried tidings of the loved companions of his early days, with 
whom he walked and talked of lofty enterprises and generous deeds. 

That the book has no faults we do not assert, but we know of no work of any 
importance presented to the public during the past twenty years which has been 
received with such favor by the literary world. That too much prominence may 
be given to particular authors, that some of the criticisms might as well have been 
omitted, and that some names that the curious bibliopolist will look for may not 
be found, will not surprise any one who considers the amount of labor and care 
necessary to perfect a work of this character. Bnt after making all due allow- 
ances for these trifling imperfections, and others which can not be entirely avoid- 
ed in a first edition, it still stands a monument of literary industry, and the best 
work of the kind extant. 

We give a few extracts from the opinions of those whose names will have 
weight with our readers: 

I regard it as one ofthe best books of reference ever compiled, and have no fear that the 
public will fail properly to acknowledge its merit. W. C. BRYANT. 

From Frederic Henry Hedge, D.D,, Prof. of Ecclesiastical History, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Editor of the ‘Christian Examiner. 

In minuteness and correctness I should say that your “Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature” had norival. Iknow of no work of the kind, in any language, so comprehen- 
sive in its plan and 80 complete in its details—none which can compare with it as a biblio- 
graphical hand-book of national literature, 


From Charles King, LL.D., President of Columbia College, N.Y. 

Its minute research, its remarkable accuracy, its comprehensive grasp, and, most diffi- 
eult of all, its rare discrimination in the selection from masses of accumulated material, 
and impartiality of judgment, render it a guide at once reliable and indispensable to al 
who for any purpose handle books. 


From Dr. Barnard, Chancellor of the State Tniversity. 

Ihave cxamined with great satisfaction the first volume of the ‘Dictionary of English 
Literature,” especially the English and American Authors in my own special range of 'e- 
search and reference. Ihave nothing among my books of reference 80 comprehensive and 
accurate, * * * It deserves a place in every library—individual or public, of circula- 
tion or reference. 
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“Every man who ever owned an English book, or ever means to own one, wtil find some- 
thing here to his purpose.”—From 4 Critique in the Atlantic. 


The extracts might be extended to any length, so as to embrace the names of a ma jority of 
the literary men of the country, but our space forbids. For further particulars see the adver- 
tisement in this Number. 

Volume I, is a super-royal octavo, of 1005 pages, elegantly printedon fine paper. Price $5 in 
muslin binding; $6 in fine sheep binding, or $7,50 in library style, half turkey morocco antique. 

Forwarded to any portion of the United States, free of expense, on the receipt of the above 
prices. Address, CHILDS & PETERSON, 602 Arch Street, Phila, 

Or: 8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 39 and 41 Lake Street, Chicago, sole agents for Illinois and Wis. 
consin, 

For sale by BLISS, EBERHARD, & FESTNER, in this city. 


Cooper's Novels'-—Messrs. W. C. Townshend & Co., of New York, are now publishing an edi- 
tion of Cooper's Novels, illustrated by engravings from drawings by Darley, printed on fine 
tinted paper, and bound in a neat attractive style. Four volumes are now ready, “The Spy,” 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” “The Pioneers,” and “The Red Rover,” and our old acquaintances 
“Harvey Birch,” Hawkeye, Uncas, Leather Stocking, Elizabeth Temple, and the other crea- 
tions of the gifted novelist, whose characters and actions are portrayed in the beautiful books 
before us, throng around and awaken memories of the past, tender and sweetly painful memor- 
ies of the time when younger, and consequently more sanguine and hopeful than now,we first 
enjoyed the pleasure of reading these charming stories, Nothing new can now be said of the 
author and his works, and of the latter nothing need be said, as the judgment of the public has 
been too emphatically expressed to require criticism, to point out their great merits. He is ac- 
knowledged to take rank next to Scott as a descriptive writer, and some claim for him “more 
power of concentration, a more epigrammatic styte, and greater terseness*” As a writer of sea 
stories he has never been equaled; both American and British critics acknowledging his sove- 
iegnty without debate; The Edinburgh Review says: “The empire of the sea has been con- 
ceded to him by acclamation; and in the lonely desert or untrodden prairies, among the sav- 
age Indians, or scarcely less savage settlers, all equally acknowledge his dominion.” W. C. 
Bryant, che poet, wrote of him as follows: “ He wrote for mankind at large; hence it is that 
he has earned a fame wider than any author of modern times. The creations of his genius shall 
survive through centuries to come, and only perish with our language.” 

One distinguishing feature of his writings is their healthy tone ; there is nothing morbid or 
sickly about them, and parents would do well to put them into the hands of their children, in- 
stead of the fashionable works of the day, so full ofa sickly sentimentalism, false to nature, and 
detrimental to a healthy mental and moral growth. 

The whole series is tobe completed in 32 volumes crown quarto, at the rate ofone volume 
per month, and will be mailed to any person, postpaid, by the publishers, on the receipt of 
#1,50 per volume—see advertisement. The vols, already issued sre for sale in this city by 
Messrs. Bliss, Eberhard, & Festner, who will receive subscriptions for the remaining vols,, 
and who have on hand, at all times a choice assortment of miscellaneous books, and are pre- 


pared to furnish all new works as soon as issued. 


Gray’s Botanies--We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Ivison & Phineny, 321 Broad- 
way, N. Y., through their general agent for this State, Mr. Enos, the following works of this 
series: I.—How Plants Grow; asimple introduction to structural botany, with a popular 
‘lora, or an arrangement and description of common piants, both wild and cultivated, Illus- 
trated by 500 engravings, 11.—First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, illustrated 
by over 360 wood engravings, from original drawings by Isaac Sprague; to which fs added a 
copious glossary or dictionary of botanical terms, ILI,—Jfanual of the Botany of the Northe 
ern United States, revised edition, including Virginia, Kentucky, and all east of the Mississip- 
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pi, arranged according to the natural system, by Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural History 
Harvard University. 

We can hardly speak too highly of these beautiful and interesting works, comprising, as they 
do, # series adapted to the tastes and capacities of pupils of every grade. HOW Plants Grow 
isa simple presentation of the first principles of structural botany, commencing with the germ 
or root of the plant, and following it through all the stages of its growth and development to 
the perfected fruit or seed. It is a most attractive and useful book, and if put into the hands 
of all our school children at ten or twelve years of age, could not fail of interesting them in the 
stdy of nature, and of awakening thought and observation, the true ends of right education. 

The First Lessons follows the same general plan adopted in How Plants Grow, but it is more 
extended, and carries the student farther into the heart of things, developing the principles of 
vegetable physiology in a clear and satisfactory manner, and giving more in detail the facts and 
deductions which constitute the basis of botanical science. 

The Manual comprises a complete list of the plants of the Northern and Western States, ar- 
ranged according to the natural system, with six plates, illustrating the genera of ferns and their 
allies, and is a valuable guide to the student in classifying and naming the different species of 
the vegetable world around him. For sale by the publishers, by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago 
and all booksellers, 


The Great Republic Monthly for June presents an unusually interesting table of contents 
embracing tweni j-six artic es besides the editorial department, a piece of music, fashion plates, 
comic illustratiens, ete. This number closes vol. 1, Now is a good time to subscribe. Single 
copies, one year, $3, vo copies $5, five copies $10. 

Any person sending. \ 1 receive the magazine for a year, and his choice of two splendid 
steel engravings, ‘The La&,,4upper,” or “ The City of the Great King.” Address, Oaksmith 
& Co., N.Y, 


Rayonp’s Tey Dottar Sewina Macuine.—Messrs. Bowen & Parker, of this city, have pur. 
chased the right to sell and use the above machine in this State, and are now prepared to dis~ 
pose of town and county rights on very favorable terms. We have taken some pains to ex 
amine the operation of the machine, have used it to some extent, and believe that its merits 
are such as tocommend it to that large class ef persons who feel unable to purchase the high- 
priced, double threaded machines. 

It makes a very neat and compact stitch, performs well on light or heavy work, is very sim, 
ple in its construction, and can be operated by any person of ordinary intelligence after a few 
minutes examination and practice, Unless itis liable to get out of order (and we do not see 
how it can be) we think that it is destined to come into extensive use, the price putting it 
with the reach of every one; and the time wlll soon come whena family would as soon do with- 
out a clock, as without a sewing machine. Aftera further acquaintance with the machine, we 
sha'] have more to say about it. 


The following books are on our table, notices of which must be postponed till next month 
for want of room; Rebinson’s Mathematical Series; The Microscopist’s Companion; Davies’ 
New Eementary Algebra; Hints Toward Physical Perfection; Brook's Manual of De- 
votion; The American Debater, 


Farmers will find it for their interest to examine the Self-Raking Reaper advertised by Mr 
E, W. Skinner, as it is without doubt a most efficient aid in the harvest field. We learn from 
the “Wisconsin farmer” that it has no competitor this year. 


Teachers and students see the offer of A. 8. Barnes & Barr t give a $3 book for $1. 
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LITERARY NOTIOES, 


B.P. Vase, at $1,00 -4 year, in advance, and the “Educational Herald and Musical Monthly,” 
published by Smith, Woodman, & Co., 346 Broadway, N, Y,, at 50 cente a year, Will say 
mere about them hereafter, 





Literarp Motices. 


Goldsmith's System of Double Entry Book-keeping, containing a thorough elucida- 
tion and practical adaptation of the general principles of the art, with the most 
approved forms for. keeping accounts in every variety of business, also a vocab- 
ulary of mercantile terms, and various commercial calculatiéns. By Oliver B. 
Goldsmith, and Willis J, Renville. New York: Sheldo: "Blakeman, & Co., 115 
Nassau Street, 1859. 


This new work, while its scope is not quite so br das some others with which 
we are acquainted, presents, in the compass of 133 pages, a clear, complete, and 
practical system of keeping books by Double Jntry, suitable for all kinds of busi- 
ness pursued in this country. It is comprehensive enough for all practical pur- 
poses, yet the directions and instructions are so concise and simple, that but little 
space is occupied by them, the main portion of the work being devoted to forms 
for books, followed by the usual variety of notes, receipts, orders, checks, drafts, 
etc. In the principal set of books the day-book and journal are upon opposite 
pages, thus enabling the student to acquire a knowledge of journalizing, the key 
to all correct book-keeping, in :the easiest possible manner. The work is well 
adapted to use in our schools. 


The City. of the Great King ; or, Jerusalem as it was, as it is, and as it is to be. 
By J. T. Barclay, M.D., Missionary to Jerusalem. Philadelphia: Jas. Challen 
& Sons, Bulletin Buildings, London: Trubner & Co.: 1858. 


This work is the fruit of investigations made by the author during three and a 
half years residence in the Holy City, and presents a vast amount of information 
in reference to the topography and history of Jerusalem ancient and modern. It 
treats of the temple, walls, towers, gates, castles, palaces, tombs, and sepulchral 
monuments of this celebrated city, of its condition under its different masters, mis- 
sionary operations, etc. and on disputed points presents an array of evidence 
which must, in most cases, convince the reader of the correctness of the positions 
assumed by the author. It is printed on fine, white calendered paper, is splendid- 
ly bound and illustrated with five steel engravings, three chromographs, nine lith- 
ogtaphs, and forty-five woodents, Price in cloth $3, 60: half calf $4,50: morocco, 
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SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 


Ave now extensively used in the Cities of 
NEW YORK, 
BROOKLYN; 
CINCINNATI, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CHARLESTON, 
CLEVELAND, 
DETROI'", 
COLUMBUS, 
and a host of smaller cities and towns throughout the Union. 








STODDARD’S SERIES 


Consists of— 
THE JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIO,J - - Price 13 cents. 
THE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, Price 20 cents, 
THE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, - «= «= « Price 40 cents. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ARITHMETIC, Price 60 cents. 
KEY TO THE INTELLECTUAL AND PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETICS,in one book, - - - «+ «= Price 50 cents. 
STODDARD & HENCKLE’S PRIMARY ALGEBRA, 

by Jno. F. Stoddard, A.M., and Prof. H. D. Henckle, 

ofIndiana, - + + += = © = = « (In Press.) 
STODDARD & HENCKLE’S HIGHER ALGEBRA, - Price $1,50 

The authors of these works 


PROFS. STODDARD AND HENCKELE, 


Are old practical teachers, and occupy well-earned positions of honor and usefulness. 





The Popularity of this Series is evinced by the fact that nearly 


2 Qe OO@®D 


Copies are sold annually, and that they have been in practical use for a long series of years. 


THE TEACHERS OF WISCONSIN. 


Are requested to send for our new descriptive 


SCHOOL BOOK CATALOETE, 


Containing full information and numerous Testimonials of 
our Series. 
IT WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








Any of our Books sent for Examination, by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of one-half of the prices annexed. Address : 


SHELDON & Co,, 
; Publishers, 115 Nassau St., N.Y. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Palmer & Williams’ Patent Self-Raking Reaper and 








MOWING ATTACHMENT 


Another harvest of unbounded success to this Reaper, gives us additional confidence in re- 
commending it to the public as the very best Reaper the farmer can purchase. In the badly 
crinkled and tangled grain of the past harvest, where from hand-rakers the sheaves would be 
delivered with the butts in the center and the heads scattered every way, forming a complete 
hen’s nest, the Self-Raker has struck'with its strong armand sinews of ir»n into the very 
worst tangled gavels and brought them off with unerring precision—half straizhtening out 
their tangled forms as Soe passed along the curve boerd and along the platform to the ground, 
at bes — rar saving all scatterings,and leaving the bundles in regular shape, slightly spread 
out to dry quickly. 

Aside yh the raking off, there are other points which should be well considered before pur- 
chasing a machine, such as Durability of Construction; Hase of Draft; and general facility 
with which it can be managed. 

In all or any ofthese points we wish to compare the Parmer & Wituiams’ Machine with any 
other Reaper made. 

Those manufactured for Wisconsin are built at the old and reliable shop of Huntley. Bow- 
man, & Co., Brockpert, New York, out of well-selected white ash, seasoned for two years. 

The drive-wheel is large, being four feet in diameter, with a wide face, and flanged to pre- 
vent cutting into wetground. The grain-wheel is thirty inches in diameter, and the machine 
is so evenly balanced that less than the weight of the tongue rests on the horses’ necks when 
the driver is in his seat. The sickle can be thrown out of gear by simply removing a pin, and 
the rake stopped at any place and retained any desired length of time, by pressing the foot or 
bows against the lever, thus putting the size of the bundle completely under the control of the 

ver. 

The cut canberaised or lowered by simply loosening a nut, which is done by hand. And 
there beingno trucks to bother, it can be turned and backed liked a cart, around stumps and 
other obstructions, and turn perfectly square corners. Jt is the invariably, tes*imony of every 
HOUAL —" them, that in all points above referred to, THIS MACHINE JS UN- 

To the Farmer a difference ofa few dollars in the first cost is a trifle compared with having a 
reliable labor-saving machine. The expense ofan extra man, and the drawing of him around 
the field day after day, for one harvest, will mere than make up the difference in cost between 
our Self-Raker and the cheapest hand-raker—to say nothing of the saving of grain from scat- 
tering—and in lodged grain it also saves one hand in binding, 

FARMERS !—Beware of the representations made by proprietors and agents of hand-rakers. 
They see and know that their only ee of selling a machine is to keep the merits of the Self- 
Raker from being known to the purchaser, and consequently they vent all their spleen upon 
our machine—all of which we will answer by referring to the many testimonials we get from 
those using our machine, and which we consider a sufficient refutation of their Billingsgate. 

THE MOWING ATTACHMENT.—By removing sfx bolts,the main Piatform and Rake are 
detached from the Reaper, and the mower barcan then be attached. It then forms one of the 
most simple, substantial, and light running Mowers in use. It has been used extensively, and 
gives universal satisfaction. No combined Reaper and Mower has yet been able to equal this. 

oth as a Reaper and asa Mower. 
TEST{MONIALS,—From Farmers who have used this Reaper the past harvest, We have hun- 
dreds of testimonials, a few of which will be found on the opposite page. These testimonials are 
not bought, or written out for the farmer to sign, but are the spontaneous offerings of Farmers 
- _ reputation, who would be above affixing their names to any thing but their honest con- 
victions. 

We have, also, scores of Diplomas, Medals, and other tokens of high approbation, from State 
and County Agricultural Societies. 

AGENTS —Benj, Chase, Hampden, Columbia Co., Traveling Agent for Northern Wis. Eras- 
tus Bement, Oregon, Dane Co., Traveling Agent for Southern Wis. 

R. — also Local Agents in different parts of the State, who will solicit orders and furnish 
circulars, 

PRICES.—Self-Raking Reaper, cutting six feet wide, delivered at Milwaukee, Racine, or 
Chicago, $160. Mowing Attachment, cutting four and a halffeet wide,do, do. do. % 

GA Liberal Discount made for Cash. Address us, making any inquiry you wish, and the 
letter will be promptly answered, and blank orders furnished to those wishing them. 


E. W. SKINNER, Madison, Gen’l Ag’t for Wis. 








ADVERIISEMENTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Publishers ef Wood’s Class Book of Botany take pleasure in informing the 
numerous teachers who have heretofore used it in their schools, that they will 
publish, early in 1860, a new work by the same author, on a more extended plan, 
but retaining the popular features of the ‘‘Class-Book.” It will be adapted equal- 
ly to the Floras of the north and south, the east and the west. The author has 
spent considerable time during the past two years, at the south and west, collect 
ing material to make this work more full and complete in reference to southern 
and western Floras, than any other works yet published. It will also embrace in 
‘its plan such improvements as will endow botanical pursuits with an absorbing 
and universal interest. 


ADDITIONS TO OUR GLOBE LIST. 


‘16 Inch Terrestial and Celestial, on bronze Pedestal Stand, with 











casters, ‘ ; . ; ; ‘ - $75 
30 Inch Terrestial plain wood frame, iron meridian instead of 

brass, no compass, ° ‘ ° : Fs - 100 
16 Inch Slate Globe, mounted on a Semi-Frame, : ‘ 12 
30 “ “6 “ “ “ “ : = E 40 


The Slate Globes have a smooth black surface on which is marked the Parallel 
and Meridian lines, and are intended for exercises in map drawing, usiug the com~ 
mon slate pencil. We warrant the ball against cracking or the surface from 


crumbling off. 

The reputation ofthe Franklin Globes has already outrun the necessity for cme. The 
manufacturers have recently added to their list, a splendid thirty inch Terrestrial Globe, the 
largest ever made in this country, The Franklin Globe Manual is designed to facilitate the 
study of the Globes, and includes a description of the various terrestrial and celestial pheno 
‘mena, problems on the tong gee of astronomy, the poem and laws of planetary mo- 
tion. We are convineed that the study of geography, with the use of the globe, under a judici- 
ous teacher, would be greatly simplified, and instead of general notions, the pupil would obtain 
accurate knowledge, The illustrative designs in this work are finely conceived and well exe- 
cuted, We leave, here, to make a suggestion to teachers and school officers, A pair of ten 
inch globes will cost 22 dollars. The Terrestrial @lobe can be had for 11 dollara. The cost ofa 
common school geography is about 1 dollar. Let twenty-two scholars (or their parents for 
them) pay 1 dollar each, and procure a pair of globes, or haifa dollar each for the terrestrial, 
and let the teacher, if not already read up in the uses of the globes, review this manual careful- 
ly, and we will venture that three months experience will satisfy the most incredulous of the 
‘value of our suggestion.—New York Teacher. 


MOORE & NIMS, Publishers‘& Globe Manufacturers,Troy, N.Y 


BENTON’S ABRIDGEMENT 


OF THE 


DEBATES OF CONGRESS. 


Every American who wishes to understand our political ng should pucchase this work. 
It contains the cream of the debates which have been accruing for nearly seventy years, and 
which fill more than a 100 volumes, not to be obtained for less than $500. It is endorsed by 
all the distinguished men of the country, of whatever party, and is universally regarded as the 
greatest political text-book of the age. 

It is the best history of the United States that will ever be written. 

The work will be completed in 15 vol., 750 peuce each. A most complete, accurate, and con- 
venient index is appended to each volume. Eight volumes have already been issued. 

The remaining velumes will be issuedat intervals of from wo to three months, The 
= a each is $8in cloth binding, .or $3,50 in law sheep; $4 in half morocco; $4,50 in 

-calf extra, 


Subscriptions received at this Office, or by ROLLIN 8S. GIBe 
SON, Waukau, Winnebago CO., wis. 
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ALARM!-ALARM!! 


We sincerely regret that “A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John Street, 
New York,” are Azarvep, because 


The Hon. LYMAN C. DRAPER, State School Superintendent of Wisconsin, 
has seen fit to recommend, (among other works,) 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Hon. Mr. Lapp, State SuperINTENDENT in 1852 and 1853, and 
Hon. H. A. Wricut, State SuPeRINTENDENT in 1854, did the same thing, and 
“A, 8. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John Street, New York,’ were—alarmed. 


We regret that A. S. Barnes & Co. are alarmed, because 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS 


have been recommended, during the year 1858, 


By Hoy. N. Bateman, Strate SureriInTENDENT OF Jilinois, 
Hon. Anson Smytu, Strate SuPERINTENDENT OF Ohio, 
How. W. C. Larrasee, State SuPeRINTENDENT oF Indiana, 
Hon. M. L. Fisuer, State SuPERINTENDENT OF Jowu, 
Hon. W. B. Starke, Strate Surerintenpent or Missouri, 
Hon. L. C. Draper, Srate SuPERINTENDENT oF Wisconsin. 


We regret that the aforesaid Barnes & Co. are alarmed, because 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS 
Have been recommended by the 
inp1ANA State Boarp or Epvucation ;—I.urnois State Boarp or Epvucation; 
Iowa State Boarp or Epvcation ; 
AND, ADOPTED BY MORE THAN TEN THousanp Scnoot Boarps. 


We regret that they are alarmed, because Hon. Dantet Reep, L.L. D., 
Professor in Wisconsin University, has recommended the 


ECLECTIC SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We regret that said Barnes & Co. are alarmed, because Parents, Teachers, 
and School Officers in Wisconsin admire 


THE ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS, 


For their exceeding excellence for purposes of instruction; for their pure 
and impressive moral and religious tone, without one particle of sectarian 
bias; and, for their cheapness. 


We regret that A. S. Barnes & Co. are alarmed, because, owing to the 
peculiar adaptation of the Eclectic Series to all grades of Schools, and the 
economy secured by their permanent introduction and continuous use, 


McGurrey’s New Ectectic Reapers anp Sre.ner, 8 Books; 
Ray's Aritumetics, 4 Books; Ray’s Aucrsras, 2 Books; 
Priyneo’s Series oF Grammars, 3 Books; 

Are rapidly becoming Tue Text Books of the entire West and Northwest. 
We finally regret, that “ A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John Street, New 
York,” after having exhibited their fairness by so garbling and publishing 
Mr. Draper's Recommendation, (see Wis. Jour. of Ed., for Dec., 1858,) as to 
“convey the false impression” that their own publications were the only 
books recommended, should now have the ludicrous assurance to enter a 
whining complaint, ‘because we have published, in a Circular, Mr. Draper's 
Recommendation, without omitting one word, and without adding to, or sub- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A very poor Patent Medicine requires a very strong 
“WRITING UP’ to Make it go. 


We candidly stated a fact in an advertisement in this 
Journal for January, 1859, concerning the manner in 
which W. B. Smith & Co. did, in a circular, make 
Hon. Iyman C. Draper's recommendation of School 
Books for this State, read so as to place their books first 
on his list, whereas the recommendation of the Heleetic 
Books was only seconpary in every instance. W. B. 
Smith & Co. do not deny their unfairness in the mat- 
ter, but become rabid in reply in the February Number 
of the Journal, and rail at us in most miserable taste. 


Had we hashed over and changed the numbers of our Readers, 
naming the 2d the 3d, the 3d the 4th, aud so through the series, ad 
ding only a few pieces for the sake of appearance, and called them 
“New Feaders” had we changed the type and the covers of 
our Arithmetics, and left the text untouched, calling them “Be- 
vised Arithmetics,” we might deem it necessary to write them up 
as well as we could, in flaming advertisements, and savage at- 
tacks upon every thing of the kind; but having made our books 
new and UP TO THE TIMES 7n all respects, having employed the 
best talent upon them, and spared no expense to render them wor- 
thy of attention and use on their own merits, we are willing to 
leave the books to speak for themselves, which they are doing every 


day. 

The NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS are 
rapidly being adopted by the best schools, not only in Wisconsin, 
but throughout the Union. 

DAVIES’ MATHEMATICAL SERIES still stands at the 
head in this department of text-books, in the colleges, academies, 
and common schools of the whole United States. This series has 
received a valuable addition in the NEW UNIVERSITY AL.- 
GEBRA, just published—a book all who examine admire 


We only ask Teachers and Boards to procure these books, examine and compare them, 
in respect tolterary merit, durability. and price with others ofthe same kind, and we 
Seel not the slightest ‘Alarm” as to what will be the result. 

We wish to state, further, that in our Advertisement in the Journal, in which W, BS & 





Co. complain that we did not print the whole list recommended, we only proposed to insert 
euch of our books as were in Mr. Draper's list, and so fairly stated. 


For Descriptive Cassiegne or any books of the NATIONAL 
SERIES, please address, 


5S. BARNES & BURR, 51 and 53 John St., N.Y. 











ADVERTISEMENIS. 


HOLBROOK SCHOOL APPARATUS CO., 


Offices, 194 Lake St., Chicago, Ill, & 413 Broadway, New York. 








Believing that ILLUSTRATION IS THE BASIS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING, we 
endeavor to supply 


ALL KINDS OF APPARATUS, 


and to furnish whatever is needed to make a COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR SCHOOLS OF 
EVERY GRADE, 


SCBOOL FPUBHIEUSES. 


INCLUDING THE MOST IMPROVED 
Desks and Seats, Teachers’ Desks, and Recitation Seats. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS: 


These Maps have been thoroughly revised and greatly improved bythe Hon. David N. 
Camp; A new PHYSICAL MAP OF THE WORLD has just been added to the set, showing 
the principal Ocean Currents, Hydrographic Basins, Volcanic Regions, Isothermal Lines, Rain 
Regions Wind Currents, ctc,, and it is believed they now farnish all that can be desired for the 
purpose for which they are designed; They are engraved and colored in a neat and beautiful 
style, representing all objects with great clearness and distinctness, and put up in a convenient 
and substantial form, just suited to the wants of the scheol-room, 

Price of the Maps, per set, including portfolio and one copy of Camp’s Geography (Key to 
the Maps), $12,00. 


AGELEOEB SHES 


At sizes and prices to suit from 75 cents to $150 each, 








nn iorgueeeainten APPARATUS. 


Price per Primary Set, = - eR. $5 00 
* Common School Set, ee ee ea ee ee ee ae > $20 00 and 22 00 
«“ High SchoolSet,  - eir-el ea: te'l wie «= s «QI to BES 





THE TEACHERS’ HOME, 


Also, is the place where can be found Ink-Wells, School-Registers, Mottoes, Blackboard-Rub- 
bers, Crayons, Pointers, Educational Works, Charts, (geographical, astronomical, grammati- 
cal, chirographic, anatomical, chemical, philosophical, etc.) 


THE EDUCATOR’S ASSISTANT, 


our new Illustrated Catalogue, containing articles and prices, will be sent, prepaid, toany on 
ordering, on receipt of ten cents. 


Illustrated Circulars sent on application. Address: 
GHO. SHERWOOD, Chicago, Ill. 
F. C. BROWNELL, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENIS. 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS---ECLECTIC SERIES. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST SCHOOL BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED. 


MeGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers, - 


This series, just published, embraces many new features of excellence, calculated to render 
it one of the most valuable contributions to the Educational Literature of the day. 
Single copies furnished to Teachers and Scheol Officers for examination, on receipt of the 
annexed prices. . 
McGUFFEY’S NEW FIRST ECLECTIC READER, - - 
McoGUFFEY’S NEW SECOND ECLECTIC READER, - 
McGUFFEY’S NEW THIRD ECLECTIC READER, - 
McGUFFEY’S NEW FOURTH ECLECTIC READER, 
McGUFFEY’S NEW FIFTH ECLECTIC READER, - 
McGUFFEY’S NEW SIXTH ECLECTIC READER, 
McGUFFEY’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER, - - 
McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC SPELLING BOOK, - - 
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Ray’s Arithmetics---Revised and Improved. 


Single copiesfurnisned to Teachers and School Officers for examination, on receipt of the 
annexed prices, 


RAY’S ARITHMETIC.—Firsr Book, 


= 6 cts. 
RAY’S ARITHMETIC.—Szconp Book, - 


- 15 a“ 
RAY’S ARITHMETIC.—Turirp Book, - 20 * 
RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC, - - - 40 “ 


* This series consists of a Primary, [First Book ;] Intellectual, [Second Book;] and Practical, 
[Third Book.] Alsoa Higher Arithmetic, nev. 

These Books, well and widely known as among the best works ou Arithmetic ever publisbe 
have lately undergone a thorough revision, and are now presented to teachers in a new an 
greatly improved character. 


A New Book.---The Best of its kind. 


RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 


Principles of Arithmetic analyzed and applied, for advanced Students 
and Business Men. 





This is nots “rehash” ofthe examples, &c., in Ray's Third Book, but a fresh, attractive 
4 exceedingly practical presentation of Arithmetic in its higher applications, 





Hemans’ Young Ladies’ Reader. 


A neat volume of 480 pages, embracing over 450 choice selections, and prepared with espe 
cial reference to the wants of Female Schocls and Seminaries. 

Single copies furnished to Teachers and School Officers for ewamination, on receipt of 
40 cents, Published by W.B 











